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No. 3-12-238134 went to 
work for Savage Arms . . . went to work 
es to produce machine guns. 

oday, same writer has been 
re-enlisted, and is again in daily use in 
the same pa doing the same kind of 
work it did twenty-five years ago. It is a 
veteran of two world wars. 

Also a veteran of two world wars is the 
name Underwood itself. In 1917 and 
1918, many thousands of machines bear- 
ing that name served behind the battle 
lines in France. Many other thousands 
served on the production front in this 
country. 

Now, in 1942 and 1943, history ee 
itself, except that, as a veteran in World 


SON DECLARES AGAINST A HALF-WAY PEACE: 
"ANS CAPTURE 1,500: 


Front page of the New York Times on 
the day this Underwood began its career 
at Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


War II, Underwood is giving even ter 
service. Long before 
five million office-size Underwood Type- 
writers had been produced and sold, 
many of which were ready for action 
when the emergency came. 

Behind the battle lines... on the pro- 
duction front... ashore and afloat... the 
vast army of Underwood Typewriters is 
a key factor in the all-out Victory effort. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company. 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Now in war production of—U. S. Carbines Calibe: 
Ml—Airplane. Instruments—Gun Parts—Am 
munition Components—Fuses—Primers and Mis. 
cellaneous Items, 


* * * 


Do your part. Buy U. S. War Savings Bonds. “They 
give their lives, you lend your money!” 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
gs long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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ONE WALL STREET « NEW YORK 


AMERICAN GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
4a 
Preferred Stock Dividend 


HE regular quarterly dividend of One 
ber and Three-quarter 


Cents ($1.18 per share on the 4 

cumulative Preferred capital stock of the 
company issued and outstanding in the 
hands of the public has been declared out 
of the surplus net earnings of the company 
for the quarter ending June 30, 1943 
payable July 1, 1943, to holders of 
such stock of record on the books of the 


sane at the close of business June 


Common Stock Dividend 


e E v4 quarterly dividend of 
Forty Cents (40c) pe share on the 
capital stock of the company is- 
sued and outstanding in the hands of the 
public has been declared out of the surplus 
net earnings of the company for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1943, payable June 
15, 1943, to holders of such stock of 
record on the books of the company at 
the of business May 18, 1943. 


FRANK B. BALL. Secretary. 
May 12, 1943. 


DE SOTO 


CHRYSLER so 
PLYMOUTH 


DODGE 


NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable 
June 14, 1943, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
May 20, 1943. 


8B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman Finance Committee 


Crown CorK & SEAL 
CoMPANY, INC. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day declared the 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of fifty-six and one- 
quarter cents (.56%) per share on the $2.25 Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock of Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany, Inc., payable on June 15, 1943, to the stock- 
holders of record at the close of business May 28, 
1943, 


The transfer books will not be closed. 
J. J. NAGLE, Secretary. 


~, 


May 6, 1943. 


The New York Central Railroad Co. 


New York, May 12, 1943. 

A Dividend of Fifty Cents (50c) per share on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared payable 
July 15, 1948, at the Office of the Treasurer, 466 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 11, 1943. 
R. P. AHRENS, Treasurer, 
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International Petroleum 
Company, Limited 


Notice to Shareholders and the 
Holders of Share Warrants 


NOTICE is hereby given that a semi-anual dividend 
of 50c per share in Canadian Currency, has been declared, 
and that the same will be payable on or after the Ist 
day of June, 1943, in respect to the shares specified in 
any Bearer Share Warrants of the Company of the 1929 
issue upon presentation and delivery of coupons No. 59 
at:— 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, 
King and Church Streets Branch, 
Toronto, Canada. 


The payment to Shareholders of record at the close of 
business on the 19th day of May, 1943, and whose shares 
are represented by registered Certificates of the 1929 
issue, will be made by cheque, mailed from the offices 
of the Company on the 3lst day of May, 1943. 

The transfer books will be closed from the 20th day of 
May, to the Ist day of June, 1943, inclusive, and no 
Bearer Share Warrants will be “‘split’’ during that period. 

The Income Tax Act of the Dominion of Canada pro- 
vides that a tax of 15% shall be imposed and deducted 
at the source on all dividends payable by Canadian 
debtors to non-residents of Canada. The tax will be 
deducted from all dividend cheques mailed to non-resi- 
dent shareholders and the Company’s Bankers will deduct 
the tax when paying coupons to or for account of non- 
resident shareholders. Ownership Certificates must ac- 
company all dividend coupons presented for payment by 
residents of Canada. 

Shareholders resident in the United States are ad- 
vised that a credit for the Canadian tax withheld at 
source is allowable against the tax shown on their United 
States Federal Income Tax return. In order to claim 
such credit the United States tax authorities require 
evidence of the deduction of said tax, for which pur- 
pose Ownership Certificates (Form No. 601) must be 
completed in duplicate and the Bank cashing the coupons 
will endorse both copies with a certificate relative to 
the deduction and payment of the tax and return one 
Certificate to the shareholder. If Forms No. 601 are 
not available at local United States banks, they can be 
secured from the Company’s office or the Royal Bank of 
Canada, Toronto. 

Under existing Canadian Regulations: 

(a) Payment of this dividend to residents of enemy or 
enemy occupied countries is prohibited. 

(b) Payment thereof to residents of other portions of 
Continental Europe or of the French Empire and China 
is prohibited but such residents may direct the de- 
posit to their credit in a Canadian Bank of all amounts 
payable to them. x 

(c) Other non-residents of Canada may convert this 
dividend at current Canadian Foreign Exchange Control 
rates into such foreign currencies as are permitted by the 
General Regulations of the Canadian Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. Such conversion can only be effected 
through an Authorized Dealer, i.e., a Canadian Branch 
of any Canadian Chartered Bank. 

Shareholders residing in the United States may con- 
vert the amount of the current dividend into United 
States currency at the official Canadian Foreign Exchange 
Control rate by sending at their own risk and expense, 
coupons, or dividend cheques properly endorsed, ‘to The 
Agency of the Royal Bank of Canada, 68 William Street, 
New York City, which will accept them for collection 
through an authorized dealer, or direct to any authorized 
dealer of the Canadian Foreign Exchange Control Board. 

Shareholders residing in countries other than the 
United States to whom payment is not prohibited as 
above noted, may convert the amount of the current divi- 
dend by sending at their own risk and expense, coupons, 
or dividend cheques properly endorsed, to The Royal Bank 
of Canada, King and Church Street~Branch, Toronto, 
Canada, or to any other authorized dealer or to The 
Agency of The Royal Bank of Canada, 68 Wililam Street, 
New York City, U. S. A., with a request for a draft in 
such foreign currency as is permitted in settlement of 
same, but they should first satisfy themselves that this 
action is not prohibited by the Foregin Exchange Con- 
trol Regulations of the country in which they reside. 


By order of the Board 
J. R. CLARKE, 
Secreta: 


56 Church Street, Toronto 2, Canada “<d 
12th May, 1943. 


Sterling Drug Inc. 


A quarterly dividend of 75¢ per 
share has been declared on the 
capital stock of this corporation, 
payable June 1, 1943, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1943. Checks 
will be mailed. Transfer books will 


not be closed. 
James HItt, Jr., 
President 


Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Jur. 


A quarterly dividend of $0.40 per share has been 
declared on the stock, payable June 10, 1943, to 
Stockholders of record as of the close of business 
May 22, 1943. 

JAMES L. WICKSTEAD, Treasurer. 


United 
Corporation 
President 
William M. 
Hickey 


Son of a U. S. 


Steel Corpora- 
tion sales man- 
ager—a prod- 


Calev 


uct of Boston, 
Massachusetts. . . . Prepared at H. L. 
Pierce School and English High 
School and graduated from Harvard 
University (B.S. in Electric Engineer- 
ing)... . Served as cadet engineer for 
M.B. Foster Electric and New England 
Tel. & Tel. originally, and later with 
Stone & Webster. . . . Joined the 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany in 1930 as an engineer, and after 
four years in the banking business 
joined the SEC as an examiner—ad- 
vanced to assistant chief of the Pub- 
lic Utility Division of that body... . 
In 1936 he became associated with 
Joseph P. Kennedy, and a year later 
became a partner of the consulting- 
engineering firm of Gilman & Hickey, 
where he served until elected presi- 
dent of United Corporation last 
month. Also editor of “Federal Util- 
ity Regulation Annotated” since early 
1942. Favorite sport: golf. Father: 
one son and one daughter. 


Sylvania 
Electric 
Products 
President 


Walter E. 
Poor 


New England- 
er by birth— 
born in Pea- 
body, Massa- 
chusetts. . . . 
Graduated from Salem ( Mass.) High 
School and completed his formal edu- 
cation at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (B.S.). . . . Began 
working in 1908 as an engineer for 
the Boston Elevated Railway imme- 


D’ Arlene 


diately following college—it was then 
that he completed the development of 
a low-wattage sign lamp... . A year 
later, he joined his two brothers in 
the manufacture of incandescent 
lamps—the Hygrade Lamp Company, 
... When the merger with Sylvania 
Products was effected in 1931 to form 


the Hygrade Sylvania Corporation he 


was appointed vice president in 
charge of manufacturing—his promo- 
tion to the executive vice presidency 
came in December, 1940. . . . He was 
elected president last month, shortly 
after the company’s name was 
changed to Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, to succeed B. G. Erskine who 
became chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Poor has long been re- 
garded as an authority in illumina- 
tion, and more recently has_ been 
identified with developments in elec- 
tronics. Occasional sport: golf. Fath- 
er: two sons. 


Chicago 
Mail Order 
President 
Edgar L. 
Schnadig 


A corset sales- 
man’s son— 
born in New 
York City. ... 
Moved to Chi- 
cago at an early age and after attend- 
ing public school completed his stud- 
ies at Lane Technical High School. 
... Earliest job was in the meat pack- 
ing business (Schwarzschild & Sulz- 
berger), but in 1917 he switched to 
Chicago Mail Order Company, first 
as superintendent and buyer, and 
later as advertising manager, vice 
president, executive vice president— 
he was elected to the presidency in 
1939. Primary outside interest is as 
commissioner and treasurer for the 
Chicago Housing Authority. Favorite 
hobby: farming—an avocation which 
has helped him to appreciate his cus- 


Finfoto 


tomers, who are mostly farmers— 


owns the “Edanell Farms.” Father: 


One son and one daughter. 
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WHAT BIGGEST FACTOR 
BEHIND THIS MARKET? 


he long decline 

to April 28 of 
last year when the 
industrial stocks, as 
measured the 
Dow-Jones averages, touched bottom 
at 92.92, carried that group off 52 per 
cent from the 1937 high of 194.40. 
The recession in the rails, which 
reached its limit several weeks later, 
amounted to 64 per cent of the 1937 
top average of 64.46; while the utili- 
ties on April 28, at 10.58, were off 
77 per cent. 

In the 1942-43 recovery which 
many timorous investors and observ- 
ers at times regard as having carried 
too far—but which probably is merely 
in its stride—the industrials have re- 
gained only 45 per cent of the 1937- 
42 lost ground, the rails 32 per cent 
and the utilities 35 per cent. Putting 
this statement another way, the in- 
dustrials are still 28.5 per cent below 
the 1937 high, the rails 42.5 per cent 
and the utilities 47 per cent. 


CONTRIBUTING FACTORS 


At one time or another since the 
inception of the present upswing in 
quoted values, various factors have 
been credited with playing the major 
part in shaping its pattern. While 
most of them did, indeed, contribute 
to the molding of investor-opinion, 
many were of transient nature and, 
having played their parts, eased quiet- 
ly out of the plot and off the stage. 
They cannot be said to have contrib- 
uted greatly to the trend, even though 
at times they stimulated buying. 

At the very outset, for example, 
technical considerations dominated. It 
was obvious that the market had been 
greatly oversold and that potential 
buying power, speculatively minded 
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Rather than inflation, the single biggest reason for 


confidence in the postwar survival of free enterprise. 


for the most part, had accumulated. 
Its release set off the rally which so 
quickly extended into a recovery. At 
that time it was correct to appraise 
the technical position as the dominant 
factor, but today it figures only slight- 
ly, mainly as an influence on short 
term trading policies. By no stretch 
of the imagination can it be classed 
as a major reason for the advance. 


INFLATION’S ROLE 


Other factors—particularly  infla- 
tion, which has played a dual part, 
first as a possibility and now as a fact 
whose ultimate influence is yet to be 
measured—have appeared at times 
to be the principal force behind the 
market. In fact, in recent months 
there has been wide acceptance of the 
theory that it is inflation which is the 
single factor of greatest importance 
in the upward movement. Its place 
as one of the two or three major tim- 
bers in the market structure cannot 
be denied, but it is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that the foundation on 


which the whole structure rests is the’ 


return of confidence among investors 
in the survival of free enterprise. 
Confidence is an intangible thing. 
It cannot be isolated from other fac- 
tors which combine to give courage 
to investors. Business activity and 


volume, profit mar- 
gins, manufacturing 


the bull market of the past year is the revival of | ain ables caaka tox 


burdens, money vel- 
ocity — practically 
everything of primary or secondary 
importance to the student of security 
values and market trends—can be in- 
dexed, graphed, charted or otherwise 
tabulated, and their relative import- 
ance and weights determined or esti- 
mated. 

Yet, however favorable the conclu- 
sions, they are of academic interest 
only and will not encourage investor 
action unless they are fortified by 
confidence in the accuracy of the data 
employed, in the soundness of the 
survey and in the dependability of the 
findings. Without confidence the most 
impressive array of encouraging mar- 
ket factors is of a piece with the Paul- 


ine gamut of good works, which are 


but sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bals unless motivated by charity. 


INITIAL IMPULSE 


Surveyiag the progress of the year- 
long bull market it is clear now that 
the initial technical rally would have 
become only an incidental interrup- 
tion of the bear market but for the 
fact that belief in the eventual sur- 
vival of competitive industry had been 
on the increase, and finally was begin- 
ning to outweigh fears that the domi- 
nant political and legislative powers 
were bent on its destruction. Looking 
back over the years one can see now 


The Dow-Jones Averages Measure the Recovery 


Off from Recent Extent of Off from 
GROUP: 1937 High 1942Low 1937 High Averages Recovery 1937 High 
194.40 92.92 52% 138.47 45% 28.5% 
64.46 23.31 64 36.90 32 42.5 
37.54 10.58 77 20.18 35 47 
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that it was that very fear for the fu- 
ture of free enterprise that weighed 
heaviest on the market and was a 
major factor in the long, four-year 
decline. 

Some of the factors now considered 
as making an important contribution 
to the upward march of the market 
were in evidence during the decline. 
The trend toward inflation was recog- 
nized, for one thing, and following 
the outbreak of the war in Europe in 
1939, our industries began to profit 
from foreign business and the devel- 
opment of the lease-lend program. 
But confidence in the future of the 
capitalistic system was shaken, and 
the investor could see no incentive to 
acquiring equities that faced expro- 
priation or elimination. 

Whether our system of free enter- 
prise ever really was in as much dan- 


The Pendulum 
Is Swinging Back 


By Louis Guenther 


Credit Inflation 
In This Market? 


ger as was feared by many may be 
open to argument, but for a time the 
trend of New Deal planning assuredly 
was in that direction. The fervid 
evangelists of a planned economy 
were never vague regarding their 
plans for Utopia. Business was to be 
socialized, competition ended, the 


profit system abolished, unemploy- 
ment prevented through make-work 
agencies, and mankind’s every action 
from the cradle to the grave was to 
be directed by a paternalistic govern- 
ment. It appeared for a time that we 
had entered on an unending series of 
socialistic experiments. There was 
real ground for the fear that entered 
investors’ souls in the ’30s. 
Somewhere along the way, how- 
ever, we have lost many of our mes- 
siahs. One by one they have vanished 
from the Washington scene and from 
legislative halls. It is true that under 
the war economy many economic free- 
doms have been suspended, but in- 
creasing emphasis is being laid on the 
fact that the present semi-bureaucrat- 
ic government is only for the dura- 
tion—that once the war is ended there 
(Please turn to page 23) 


AN UNSOUND PLAN IN “INFLATION HEDGES” 


Om of every period of uncertainty 
and doubt there emerge fanciful 
schemes designed so that owners of 
capital may provide themselves with 
a maximum degree of protection. 
We can recall in the early days of 
the New Deal, and before the threat- 
ened war storm broke upon the world, 
when already the threat of inflation 
and the fear of the outcome of the 
socialistic experiments were frighten- 
ing owners of capital, the different 
plans that were developed in an ef- 


fort to find a haven of refuge for 


wealth, most of which later turned out 
rather disappointing. 

Possessors of large fortunes, afraid 
of the possibilities of serious capital 
impairment, organized personal hold- 
ing corporations under the laws of 
Newfoundland, the Bahamas, Luxem- 
burg and other out-of-the-way places, 
only to discover later that a fleeting 
mirage had lured them into a false 
step. 

Before the President cut the gold 
content of the dollar, there developed 
a mania to hoard the yellow metal, 
the hoarders not realizing that it was 
within the power of the Government 
to call in the gold held in private 
hands on pain of heavy fines and im- 
prisonment. 

All of which only goes to illustrate 
that the greatest confidence in the se- 


curity of private property stems from . 


4 


faith in our own country; when the 
basis of this confidence is under- 
mined, no wealth established in it can 
escape disintegration. If such a 
condition is developing here, in a 
country of such vast resources and 
potentialities, it is something that 
cannot be envisioned by anyone 
blessed with a sober mind. 

Now that we are again befuddled 
with all the loose talk going around 
about uncontrolled inflation, which 
even depicts our dollar dropping into 
the sub-cellar as. did the German 
mark, other fanciful schemes are again 
being advanced as means for escaping 
the consequences of such a dire fate. 

One of the most unsound that has 
come to our notice so far is a plan 
for converting life insurance into cash 
and using the proceeds for invest- 
ment in securities that would provide 
“inflation hedges.” Or reducing the 
insurance to its paid-up value and 
using the money—which otherwise 
would be employed to pay insurance 
premiums—for “inflation hedge” com- 
mitments. In that manner, it is said, 
the holder of insurance would fare 
much better in the end than he possi- 
bly could if he maintained his policies 
to maturity. 

What such a proposal would imply 
is gambling with the most precious 
asset an individual can acquire—pro- 
tection against the uncertainties of 


life—risking the security of those for 
whose safety, in the event of death, 
the insurance was contracted. 

Excluding sentimental considera- 
tions, the proposal offers no advan- 
tage unless the opportunity to gamble 
could be considered as such. 

What it fails to include in its cal- 
culation is the risk factor. If the in- 
sured should die before the maturity 
date of the policy, the company would 
have to pay its full face value. When 
this happens the beneficiary of the 
policy would not have to pay taxes 
unless he is in the upper brackets. 

On the other hand if the insurance 
were converted into cash or paid up 
insurance and the proceeds (or mon- 
ey withdrawn from premium pay- 
ments) employed in investment in 
“inflation hedges,” and this hazardous 
speculation should turn out success- 
fully, when such gains are converted 
into cash the Government steps in 
and imposes a substantial tax on the 
profits. If the venture turns out the 
other way—and that can happen 
quite easily in a speculative era such 
as we are passing through—then the 
insured has either lost the protection 
he planned on. or those for whom the 
insurance was taken out suffer an it- 
reparable loss. 

To gamble with insurance is play- 
ing with fire. All we can say is 
“Don’t do it.” 
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0" effect of the broadening of the 
variety chain store industry’s 
price fields, which has made the old 
familiar “5-&-10” a no longer accu- 
rate designation, has been to diversi- 
fy their lines and thus materially in- 
crease their already extensive mer- 
chandising scopes. The degree of flex- 
ibility long since made possible by 
this transition was not deliberately de- 
signed to fit into a war economy, but 
it might as well have been, for it 
would be difficult to imagine a more 
effective “lifesaver” under the grow- 
ing and shifting restrictions now con- 
fronting the entire merchandising in- 
dustry. 


MERCHANDISE HANDLED 


A recent survey* of 1941 dollar 
sales of variety chains shows about 
38 per cent apparel and accessory dry 
goods, notions and cosmetics; 13 per 
cent toys, games, books and station- 
ery; 9 per cent drugs, toiletries and 
cosmetics; 9 per cent hardware and 
electrical supplies; 7 per cent soda 
fountains, Iluncheonettes and restau- 
rants, 7 per cent confectionery and 
nuts; 2 per cent jewelry; and 15 per 
cent miscellaneous, which includes 
house furnishings, crockery and glass- 
ware, 

The fact that unrestricted and less 
restricted classifications account for 
ai apparent two-thirds three- 
fourths of total sales, is in itself nota- 
ble. But the possibilities for substitu- 
tion, both within groups and of one 
for another, is the “raw material” of 
flexibility with which highly resource- 
ful managements are not only sus- 


*Harvard University; Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research. 
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A STORE 


GROUP WITH 
GOOD LONG-TERM OUTLOOK 


Merchandising flexibility of the “5-&-10” variety 
chains stands them in good stead in the war economy. 


taining but still substantially increas- 
ing sales over all handicaps. Note the 
gains registered by these companies 
last year over 1941, and to date in 
1943 over a year before: 


Sales Gains 


Year 4 Mos. 
Company: 1942 1943 

Grant (W. T.)...... 18.1% 13.4% 
Geeen L.)....... 16.0 *16.5 
Kresge (S. S.)...... 13.1 8.3 
McCrory Stores .... 18.1 18.3 
McLellan Stores .... 169 *29.5 
Murphy (G. C.)..... 21.2 18.9 
Neisner Bros. ....... 25.2 24.2 
Newberry (J. J.).... 204 25.9 
Woolworth (F. W.).. 12.2 9.7 


*Three months. 


It must be conceded, of course, that 
they start with the pronounced ad- 
vantage of a high consumer spending 
power coincident with unprecedented 
contraction of such heavy normally 
competitive spending outlets as the 
new home, the automobile with its 
fuel, tires and accessories, the re- 
frigerator and other household appli- 
ances, and countless other vanishing 
luxuries and conveniences of normal- 
cy. That advantage, however, is an 
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advantage only to the extent that 
management ingenuity is able to cap- 
italize upon it. 

The industry started the new year 
with still relatively heavy inventories 
—in fact, a little higher than in 1941 
and about half again as great as in 
1939. As the year progresses, in- 
creasing difficulty in obtaining re- 
placements will tend to lessen the ad- 
vantage and some tapering off from 
the early sales gains is indicated, mak- 
ing improbable the holding of earn- 
ings at last year’s levels. From the 
dividend standpoint, the margin of 
coverage becomes the more important, 
and the accompanying statistics will 
show this to be generally reassuring. 
The financial strength common to 
these companies also assumes a grow- 
ing importance under these circum- 
stances. 


SPECIAL RESERVES 


In contemplating earnings compari- 
sons between 1942 and 1941, it is 
only fair to observe that special con- 
tingency reserves, non-recurring 
property losses and the like, were 


Variety Shares Offer Wide Range of Yields 


Sales 

Number of 1942 per 

Stores Sales*  Storet 

Grant CW. "493 $$154.2 1$312 
Green (H. L.)...... 150 $62.4 $416 
Kresge (S. S.)....... 731 198.7 272 
Kress (S. H.)........ 244 117.0 480 
McCrory Stores .... 202 62.6 310 
McLellan Stores .... a233 $32.8 $141 
Murphy (G. C.)...... 207 77 372 
Neisner Bros. ...... 117 33.1 283 
Newberry (J. J.)... 492 77.3 157 
Woolworth (F. W.). 2,015 423.2 210 


Sales per Current 

Common — Earnings — Divi- Recent % 
Share 1941 1942 dend§ Price Yield 
3$129 $3.44 $2.86 $1.40 33 4.2 
$104 $3.11 $3.62 12.50 44 5.6 
36 1.72 1.45 x1.00 23 4.3 
50 1.99 2.13 1.60 29 5.5 
63 2.24 1.90 1.00 15 6.7 
$45 $1.42 $1.43 x0.60 10 6.0 
160 7.20 5.33 3.00 6& 4.4 
162 4.15 4.02 911.25 20 6.2 
203 6.40 6.70 2.40 48 5.0 
44 2.69 2.43 1.60 37 4.3 


*Millions of Dollars. tThousands of Dollars. $Regular except as noted. {Fiscal years ended 
following January. {Regular and extra. xIndicated rate. aApproximate. 
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charged against current income in the 
following instances: Grant 72 cents 
per share vs. nil, Green 33 vs. 84 
cents, Kresge 45 vs. 28 cents, Mur- 
phy $1.15 vs. nil, and Newberry 52 
cents vs. nil; while Woolworth ex- 
cluded dividend receipts from its Eng- 
lish subsidiary equalling 45 vs. 59 
cents per share on its own stock. 

It is interesting to observe, from 
this table, that there are marked 
shifts in standing of the companies 
listed as between total sales volume, 
sales per store, and (introducing cap- 
italization) sales per share of com- 
mon stock. In connection with the 
last mentioned, it should be noted that 
prior obligations modify the signifi- 
cance of this data. Kress and McLel- 
lan alone are without long-term debt, 
although in most instances the burden 
is not particularly heavy. Green, 
Kresge and Woolworth are free of 
preferred stocks. 

Grant has $4.5 million of long- 
term debt and $7 million of pre- 
ferred stock, Green $5.5 million debt, 
Kresge $1.3 million debt, Kress $7.2 
million preferred, McCrory $3.5 mil- 
lion debt and $6 million preferred, 
McLellan $3 million preferred, Mur- 
phy $856,00 debt and $9 million pre- 
ferred, Neisner $2.7 million debt and 
$2.2 million preferred, Newberry 
$4.5 million debt and $5.1 million pre- 
ferred, and Woolworth $9.7 million 
debt. 

Generally speaking, the variety 
chain store industry’s future growth 
is likely to be confined to secular pro- 
portions, but the return of peace may 
be expected to re-emphasize the in- 
herent stability that has placed most 
of its equity shares in the semi-invest- 
ment category. 


SEES EXPANSION OF 
SECURITIES MARKETS 


ew York Stock Exchange 

President Emil Schram envis- 
ions greatly expanded securities 
markets after the war, as a result of 
the listing of bonds and stocks of 
foreign corporations formed by 
American investment bankers. In a 
recent speech he expressed the opin- 
ion that the great danger of inflation 
will come after rather than during 
the war, and he would make risk in- 
vestments more attractive as a step 
toward absorbing excess buying 
power. 
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PROMISING POSITION 


A well-diversified group of equities representing 
important organizations in the country’s industrial 
structure, these stocks have outstanding prospects, 
not only for the duration but for the postwar years, 


he fifteen issues comprising this 

stock group afford a veritable 
cross section of American industry. 
Not only is the list characterized by 
diversification, but by leadership as 
well, each of the companies represent- 
ed being one of the leading factors in 
its field. 


GOOD EARNINGS 


While handicapped by wartime 
conditions, not the least of which is 
the burden of very high income tax 
rates, all of these companies neverthe- 
less are showing very significant 
earning power, and can be expected 
to continue to do so for the duration. 
But it is from the longer range view- 
point, however, that their greatest ap- 
peal is to be found. 

In the first place, there is consid- 
erable difference between current 


earning power and the results that 
these companies should be able to 
show under peacetime conditions, and 
that very fact itself holds promise of 
later profit improvement. But in most 
cases there is also an additional fac- 
tor of continuation of secular growth, 
which seems in clear prospect for the 
postwar years. Although these com- 
panies represent “big business,” un- 
like so many large corporations they 
promise to continue growing—and to 
expand at a faster rate than the coun- 
try in general. 


POSTWAR PROSPECTS 


All in all, this group appears to 
occupy a better-than-average position 
for riding through the war and, later 
on, capitalizing on the general pros- 
perity that is expected to accompany 
the peace. 


A Stock Group for Long-Term Holding 
Dividend Paid Indicated Recent 
1941 1942 1942 Yield Price 
American Tobacco “B” .... $4.58 $4.28 $3.25 5.8% 56 
Amer. Radiator & Stand. 

0.73 0.52 0.30 3.0 10 
Borden Company .......... 1.88 1.91 1.40 5.1 27 
re *2.70 *2.61 0.60 2.6 23 
Commercial Invest. Trust. . 4.78 3.96 3.00 79 38 
Continental Can .......... 2.62 1.77 1.25 3.8 33 
General Motors .......... 4.45 3.55 2.00 3.8 52 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 4.68 5.46 1.25 3.4 37 
Montgomery Ward ....... 74.01 $3.65 2.00 4.7 43 
1.83 1.61 0.75 3.4 22 
Safeway Stores ........... 4.79 4.06 3.00 7.5 40 
Standard Oil N. J.......... 5.15 3.26 2.00 3.5 57 
Ast canes... 0.40 1.42 26 
5.28 4.08 3.75 3.1 64 
Westinghouse Electric .... 7.21 5.42 4.00 42 94 

* Fiscal years ended September 30, 1941 and 1942. 7 Fiscal years ended January 31, 1942 and 1. 
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Eitel-McCullough, Inc. 


ELECTRONICS THE 
AFTERWARD 


The swift prosecution of the war has been facilitated 
not only by planes and tanks but by the electronic 
devices which coordinate them. After the war, what? 


By Weston Smith 


y oe in Africa over the Axis 
armies may seem far away from 
a discussion of the science of elec- 
tronics, but actually the devices de- 
veloped in this new miracle industry 
contributed no small part to the 
achievements of the American and 
British armies. 


QUICK COMMUNICATIONS 


Short wave radio, one of the many 


applications of electronics, provided. 


the quick communication between 
planes, tanks, artillery and motorized 
infantry which keyed the attack, 
while a host of other devices (mili- 
tary secrets for the most part) aided 
in observation, reconnaissance, detec- 
tion, calculation and protection, And 
the achievements of electronics in 
modern warfare are of a type which 
will furnish a veritable host of new 
devices that will enhance the safety, 
well-being, comfort and convenience 
of all who share in the coming post- 
War era. 
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Not much is known by the public 
about the improved form of two-way 
radio now being utilized by the armed 
forces, but suffice to say it has result- 
ed in something spectacular in mili- 
tary tactics. Other electronic devices 
are said to have taken all the guess- 
work out of maneuvers with a conse- 
quent saving in time, equipment and 
human lives. One application or an- 
other of this science performs many 
of the arduous tasks of an army on 
the march, serving as automatic out- 
posts, doing guard duty, watching 
prisoners, etc. 

In air warfare also, electronic de- 
vices already have demonstrated their 
effectiveness in many ways, the most 
important being a type which facili- 
tates blind landings on the smallest 
of airports. More will be heard later 
ot electronic controlled instruments 
which look after the weather, air cur- 
rents, ice formations, air pressure and 
what not, and there have been reports 
of anew photocell-operated bombsight 


which assures that any designated 
target will be hit automatically, Pur- 
suit planes piloted only by electronic 
tubes may not yet be in use, but they 
are a probability of the not distant 
future. 

In addition electronics are serving 
at sea, not only for the navies but 
with the merchant marine. The in- 
creasingly safe conduct of our con- 
voys is attributed to the new “Radar” 
(radiolocator) which permits ship 
pilots to “see” through blackouts and 
fogs. And more will be heard later of 
warning systems that afford protec- 
tion from submarines and enemy dive 
bombers. 

Equally important is the contribu- 
tion of electronics to the treatment 
and healing of the wounded. The use 
of dried blood plasma has been facili- 
tated by several electronic devices 
starting with the sterilamp that pro- 
tects the plasma from air-borne bac- 
teria to the apparatus controlled by 
photocells which desiccates it. Then 
there is the new healing ray that in- 
creases the speed of nature in repair- 
ing wounds. This “ray” induces 
erythema (reddening) of exposed 
flesh and tends to hasten the healing 
of many types of wounds, cuts and 
abrasions. Add to this the work of 
the X-ray (an electronic device), the 
electron microscope and other ap- 
paratuses and some idea can be ob- 
tained of what electronics are doing 
to mend broken bodies and repair the 
wounds of battle. 

Many are the applications of elec- 
tronics which are now speeding our 
war production on the homefront. 
They have taken over much of the 
routine manual control activities in 
the modern plant and factory: 


ROUTINE APPLICATIONS 
Aligning Registering 
Counting Regulating 
Dispatching Rejecting 
Feeding Straightening 
Filling Supervising 
Grading Testing 
Measuring Timing 
Protecting Weighing 


Those are the simple things that 
photocells will do quickly and accu- 
rately, with an efficiency far above 
that of a human being. But electron- 
ics are also doing complicated jobs. 
Consider, for instance, the new mil- 
lion-volt X-ray apparatus of General 
Electri: that photographs the internal 
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CONVERTIBLE BONDS AND THEIR 
CONVERSION FEATURES 


(Part 1) 


HIS tabulation covers the first half of the convertible bonds listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange (other than receivership issues), 
giving the number of shares of stock into which each $1,000 bond may 
be converted as well as designating those issues which are obtainable in 
“baby” denominations, i.e., less than $1,000 par. The compilation is not 


intended in any sense as a recommendation, but as a factual guide. The- 


remaider of the list will follow in an early issue. 


BOND: 
(Prices: 
Bond—Stock) CONVERSION FEATURE 


Alleghany Corporation 5s, 1949, convertible into 7 shares of 5%% Series A 
(94 —*20) preferred without warrants and 10 shares of common. 
Conversion expires June 1, 1944. 


Alleghany Corporation 5s, 1950, convertible into 100 shares of common through 
(84 —*20) Oct. 1, 1944, or into six shares of 5%% Series A preferred 
eg ng warrants and 10 shares of common through April 


Allis-Chalmers deb. 4s, 1952, convertible into 11.76+ shares of common through 
(109 — 37) Sept. 1, 19 43; thereafter into 11.1+ shares through Sept. 1, 
1945; thereafter into 10.52+ shares through August 1, 1952. 
(Also available in $500 units.) 


American Tel. & Tel. conv. deb. 3s, 1956 (w.i.), convertible into common 
(114 — 153) at $140 per share at any time through December 31, 1954, 
and payable by surrender of $100 principal amount and $40, 

in cash for each share of stock to be so issued. 


Baltimore & Ohio RR conv. 


4%s, 1960, convertible into 10 shares of common. 
(36 — 10) 


Bangor & Aroostook 4s, 1951, convertible into 18 shares of common +$10 cash 
(71 — 12) through July 1, 1946; thereafter into 16 shares +$40 cash. 


Bethlehem Steel deb. 3%s, 1952, convertible into 8.69+ shares through Oct. 
(105 — 64) 1947; thereafter into 8.33+ shares through April 1, ty 
If called for redemption, conversion privilege continues 
through tenth day prior to redemption date. (Also avail- 
able in $100 units.) 


Chicago & Eastern Ill. RR. conv. non-cum inc. 5s, 1997, convertible into 40 
(42 — 8) shares of common. 


Commonwealth Edison 3's, 1958, convertible into 40 shares of common. (Also 
(113 — 24) available in $500 and $100 units.) 


Consolidated Oil deb. 3%s, 1951, convertible into 33% shares of common 
(105 — 11) through June 1, 1946; thereafter into 28.57+ shares. (Also 
available in $500 units.) 


Erie Railroad Company conv. inc. A 4%s, 2015 (w.i.), convertible into 10 shares 
(60 — ft) of B preferred. (Also available in $500 and $250 units.) 


Great Northern Railway 4s, 1946, Ser. “G,” convertible into 25 shares of pre- 
(105 — 32) ferred. (Also available in $500, $100 and $50 units.) 


Great Northern Railway 4s, 1946, Ser. “H,” convertible into 13% shares of pre- 
(103 — 32) ferred. (Also available in $500, $100 and $50 units.) 


Inspiration Copper ist S.F. 4s, 1952, convertible into 50 shares of common. 
(102 — 14) (Also available in $500 units.) 


Interlake Iron deb. 4s, 1947, convertible into 32.25+ shares through April 
(103 — 9) 15, 1945; thereafter into 30.30+ shares through Jan. 15, 1947. 
(Also available in $500 units.) 


* Price of 5%% Series A preferred ex-warrants; common is quoted at 3. 
+ None outstanding; entire issue reserved for exercise of conversion rights. 


structure of heavy steel plate or cast- 
ings in a few minutes—a job which 
once required almost three days. And 
then there is the new “Mot-o-trol” of 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing that combines a team of elec- 
tronic tubes, converts alternating cur- 
rent into direct current and automati- 
cally feeds it to motors for driving 
lathes, conveyor belts, cutting tools 
and many other machines now pro- 
ducing wartime products. More is 
known, of course, of the radio-elec- 
tronic detonator of Radio Corporation 
of America that sets off explosive riy- 
ets by shortwave radio and has done 
much to increase the production of 
aircraft. 

Worth mentioning also is the 
“Spectro-photometer” that measures 
any color and its thousands of shades, 
(now being used by the U. S. Army to 
standardize camouflage colors) and 
the “Photo-Reflectometer” which sees 
to it that a single color will be main- 
tained throughout the manufacture 
of any fabric or processed product. 
In addition to seeing or visualizing, 
there are electronic devices that taste, 
feel, smell and hear. 


POSTWAR APPLICATIONS 


It does not take much imagination 
to predict how these many electronic 
“implements of war” will be beaten 
into the ploughshares of peace when 
the war ends. Of course, the devices 
now being utilized in war plants will 
continue in the same or similar jobs 
when facilities are reconverted to 
postwar production. What the war 
has done is to hasten the creation and 
testing of this type of equipment with 
the result that it will be at a peak of 
efficiency when peace returns. 

The many devices used on air- 
planes, tanks, ships and even subma- 
rines will play a part in increasing 
the safety and efficiency of our trans- 
portation systems. Devices which 
contribute to the health, sanitation 
and protection of the human body will 
become a part of our modern hos- 
pitals. But more important to the in- 
dividual, perhaps, will be the applica- 
tion of electronics in the home—and 
its influence upon daily life. Coming 
is the “electronic house” with a myrti- 
ad of gadgets which will open the 
doors, control ventilation, turn on the 
radio, put out the lights and help do 
the cleaning, cook meals, wash dishes, 
mind the children and make the beds. 
The housewife of the future will be 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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WHICH DISTILLERS 
BEST POSITION? 


Those with the largest stocks in relation to sales 
volume have the brightest prospects, but industrial 


alcohol should enable leaders to cover dividends. 


o almost the same extent that the 
{ prey motors and equipment 
manufacturers have turned to the 
production of tanks, armored cars, 
guns and munitions, the distillers 
have turned their productive facilities 
over to the Government for supplying 
alcohol sorely needed for smokeless 
powder, synthetic rubber and a host 
of other war products and chemicals. 
The output of distilled beverage 
ceased, technically, last October and 
up to the moment 71 of the country’s 
123 whiskey distilleries have been 
converted to the manufacture of 190- 
proof industrial alcohol for use as di- 
rected by WPB—34 more will be 
converted by August, and this will 
lave only 18 producing raw whiskey. 


STOCKS DECREASE 


In the meantime stocks of whiskey 
and distilled spirits are dropping, one 
brand after another disappearing 
from liquor dealers’ shelves. In many 
sections of the country today there is 
adefinite shortage of aged beverages, 
and it is apparent the situation will 
become more serious as existing sup- 
plies are consumed. For several 
inonths the bigger distillers have un- 
dertaken to ration their dealers in 
order to stretch out their stocks, and 
retailers in 20 states have appealed to 
OPA for permission to mark up the 
retail price one-third because of re- 
duced supplies and increased costs. 
The OPA, however, believes there 
tas been much gouging of the public 
and is planning to roll back prices to 
year-ago levels. 

In March WPB ruled that the out- 
lok for corn and grain was too un- 
certain to justify any plans for a pe- 
tiod in which distillers could rebuild 
taw whiskey inventories. The diffi- 
tulty goes back to the farmers who 
have been holding corn for hog fod- 
der, because its value for fattening is 
greater than the present OPA ceiling 
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value. Something will be done, of 
course, to make farm materials avail- 
able for alcohol production, but it is 
doubtful that there will be any im- 
portant volume of either grain or 
corn provided for manufacturing dis- 
tilled beverages for the duration. 
There is the possibility, however, that 
distillers will be permitted to produce 
whiskey and gin during a brief “tax 
production” period, using spoiled 
grain unfit either for food or feed. 

While resigned to maintaining pro- 
duction almost entirely on a war ba- 
sis, the leading distillers find com- 
pensating developments which more 
than offset the drop in beverage busi- 
ness. As long as the war lasts they 
can count on selling their entire pro- 
duction to the war industries—for the 
most part at a comparatively narrow 
profit margin, although that 
should insure earnings covering pres- 
ent dividend rates. 

On the other hand, the retail outlet 
for distilled beverages has been 
curbed at just the time when sup- 
plies had to be rationed to them by 
distillers and wholesalers. The draft 
of manpower and the shift of many 
dealers, salesmen and other employes 


to the aircraft and munitions indus- 
tries was felt early in the war. Not 
only have many retail liquor stores 
been closed as a result, but countless 
bars, taverns and roadhouses were 
practically forced out of business by 
gasoline rationing. 


PROHIBITION AGAINP 


These changes in the status of the 
business, plus the contribution of the 
distillers to the war, have tended to 
counteract the earlier threats of a re- 
turn of prohibition. There have been 
a number of “scares” within the last 
year and efforts on the part of the 
“drys” have not yet ceased, but today 
there is a feeling that it is unneces- 
sary to consider prohibition at this 
time. The conversion of industry to 
industrial alcohol and the rationing 
of available supplies will in effect in- 
voke a partial prohibition. Coinci- 
dentally, there are other restrictions 
on liquor consumption such as ration 
programs by state monopolies, regu- 
lation of sales around military estab- 
lishments and curfews in municipal 
subdivisions which limit the hours 
when distilled beverages may be sold. 

(Please turn to page 27) 


*Distillers— 

STATISTICS: 

Net Sales Yr. to July 31 
$133,850,357 
207,892,397 

tInventories: 

(Gals. end of '42) 45,000,000 
Per sh. of common 26 gals. 


Yr. to July 31 
17 


5.75 
Dividends Paid Calendar Yr. 
Recent Price....... 28 

Yield on 


1942 Dividend.. 7.9% 


total); source, Business Week. 


Statistical Position of Leading Distillers 


National Schenley *Hiram Walker 
Distillers Distillers G. & W. 
Yr. to Dec. 31 Yr. to Aug. 31 Yr. to Aug. 31 
$96,814,098 $121,992,349 $102,156,227 
144,193,127 152,192,564 150,492,421 
75,000,000 100,000,000 40,000,000 

37 gals. 80 gals. 55 gals. 
Yr. to Dec. 31 Yr. to Aug. 31 Yr. to Aug. 31 
$3.47 $5.20 $8.79 
3.37 4.63 9.10 
Calendar Yr. Calendar Yr. 
$2.00 $0.50 $4.00 
2.00 1.00 4.00 
31 33 50 


4% 


3.0% 8.0% 
*In Canadian funds. tIncludes whiskey (225,000,000 gallon total) and spirits (35,000,000 gallon 
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Ratings are from the FINANCIAL Wor.tp Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, MAY 12, 1943 


Cons. Retail Stores C 


Well sustained war earnings war- 
rant speculative retention at 5; listed 
N. Y. Curb Exchange. (Paid single 
35-cent div. last Dec., 12% cents in 
May, 1943.) Operating women’s spe- 
cialty stores in Oklahoma City, Dal- 
las, Baltimore and Washington and 
leased departments in New York, St. 
Louis, Rockford and Little Rock, 
company has a spotty record but has 
done well in the defense and war 
economies. Sales rose 31 per cent last 
year over 1941, and gained 44.2 per 
cent in the first four months of 1943 
over 1942 (April holding at 40.1 per 
cent higher). Earnings are not re- 
ported quarterly, but in 1942 equalled 
$1.14 vs. $1.13 per share a year be- 
fore. 


Eversharp, Inc. 


Traded on the N. Y. Curb Ex- 
change, recent advance to 17 from a 
1942 low of 2%, discounts new- 
found earnings. (Paid single 50-cent 
div. last Dec., none since.) Company 
absorbed its parent, Wahl Company, 
in 1940. In 1929-41, deficits out- 
weighed and by 7-to-5 outnumbered 
profits. First sizeable profit for com- 
mon was $2.54 in fiscal year ended 
February, 1942, which was boosted 
to $4.28 in 1942-43. February un- 
filled orders totaled $3.5 million 
(mostly due to war restrictions on 
normal business) after sales had 
nearly doubled to about $8 million. 
A new war products division was or- 
ganized last September to handle 
prime contracts for Naval aviation 
equipment and parts. 


General Steel Castings, pfd. Cc 


As a recognized war speculation, 
stock (at 81) may be held on pros- 
pects of recapitalization to clear up 
preferred dividend accumulation. 
(Paying $6 an. div. preference to 
yield 7.3% ; arrears $60.) Continu- 
ing its strong war showing, of an 
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available $46.50 vs. $47.52 per share 
on the preferred stock in the first 
quarter of 1943 as against 1942 (sub- 
ject to contract renegotiation), com- 
pany set aside $5.14 vs. $4.07 for de- 
preciation and amortization, $31.34 
vs. $35.80 for income taxes and EPT, 
$1.50 vs. none contingency reserve; 
and was still able to report a net of 
$8.52 vs. $7.65 per share on the 
senior stock. Company’s debt was re- 
duced from $17 million in 1939 to 
less than $11.5 million at the end of 
1942. (Also FW, Jan. 27.) 


Long-Bell Lumber “A” D+ 

Equity in subsidiary is well reflect- 
ed, at a price of 10. Company’s only 
asset is nearly 51 per cent of oper- 
ating subsidiary’s common—about 
17/100 of a share for each of its own 
“A” shares. Parent’s income state- 
ments exclude equities therein and 
thus mean nothing. Subsidiary has 
cleared up preferred dividend accu- 
mulations, reduced the senior shares 
from $17.1 million in 1936 to $6.9 
million in 1942 and will redeem the 
remainder July 1. This should pave, 
the way for dissolution of the subsid- 
iary’s voting trust and for common 
dividends. The “A” stock’s equity in 
subsidiary’s first-quarter net is 33 vs. 
63 cents a year before, its equity in 
1942 book value is about $21.90 and 
its equity in the subsidiary stock at 
over-the-counter quotations is about 
$10. 


McLellan Stores B 


Stock appears reasonably priced, at 
about 10. (60 cents paid in 1942 
yields 6%.) Sales rose 16.9 per cent 
in January fiscal year, enabling earn- 
ings to increase slightly to $1.43 from 
$1.42 per share. Volume was up 28.4 
per cent in April, 29.5 per cent in the 
initial fiscal quarter, over a year be- 
fore. Controlled by United Stores, 
McLellan operates some 230 variety 
stores in all sections except the Far 


West, but notably in Mass. (24): 
N. C. (21); Mich., Okla., and Tex 
(18 each); Ga. (15); Wisc. (13): 


Il. (12); Kans. (11); Iowa and] 


N. Y. (10 each). 


Mission Corp. C+ 

Around 20, stock represents equi- 
ties in Tide Water Associated and 
Skelly Oil at a 36 per cent discount 
from market values. (Single 85-cent 
Dec. div. yields 4.2%.) Aside from 
a small oil lease and equipment of its 
own, carried at $162,412 and netting 
last year $70,801 (about half of con- 
pany’s entire expenses and taxes), 
Mission simply represents desirable 
equities of 1,271,143 shares of Tide 
Water and 574,557 of Skelly—about 
92/100 and 42/100 of a share, re- 
spectively, for each of its own capital 
stock. At current market, these equi- 
ties are valued at $31.86 per Mission 
share, or about $11.60 more than the 
latter’s own quotation. 


New York Central C+ 


Price below 20 is reasonable in re- 
lation to indicated earning power, and 
in contrast with 1937 high of 55%. 
(Has declared $1.50 so far in 1943— 
first in 11 years.) Gain of $1.82 per 
share in first-quarter net ($2.50 vs. 
68 cents), added to last year’s final 
net ($7.61 vs. $4.07) approaches $10 
per share, or about half current quo- 
tations. Last November, management 
indicated further dividends would 
await additional anticipation of sub- 
stantial nearby maturities. The entire 
$21 million or so of 10-year 334s of 
1946, only sizeable company obliga- 
tion before 1952, has been called for 
payment June 30, and company last 
week declared a 50-cent dividend, 
payable July 15, following the $1 pay- 
ment in January. (AlsoFW, Dec. 16.) 


Noblitt-Sparks C+ 


Continuation of recent earnings 
would support extension of stock's 
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vance well beyond current 33. 
(Ind. $2 an. div. yields 6.1%.) Com- 


pany has shown substantial profits 


ntinuously since 1932, averaging 
most $4 per share in this decade. 
The conversion year of 1942 re- 
ned $3.63 vs. $4.61 per share in 
(941, but the Decembeg quarter 
iumped to $1.77 from 85 cents a year 
before, and the 1943 March quarter 
rose to $1.84 from a bare one cent 
yr share. Two groups of normal 
products are (1) parts and acces- 
wries for motor manufacturers and 
(2) “Arvin” hot water heaters, car 
aid home radios, electric room heat- 
ers, etc. 


Standard Oil (N. J.) A 


Investment rank entitles stock to a 
high price in relation to understated 
earnings; price, about 57. (Reg. $2 
m. div, yields 3.5%.) Recently re- 
ported 1942 net equaled $3.06 vs. 
$5.15 (adjusted) per share in 1941, 
including only 54 cents vs. $1.52 
‘other income” and after 26 cents vs. 
$1.06 special war reserves. Substan- 
tially reduced crude and refinery out- 
puts and sales, together with unusual 
war costs and expenses, combined to 
tamper 1942 results. Early this year, 
company opened the first of this coun- 
iry’s new butadiene plants to serve 
the synthetic rubber industry. (Also 
FW, Nov. 25.) 


Studebaker C+ 
Recent advance to above 13 reflected 
lat company is approaching its war 
earnings stride, (Paid init. 25 cents 


Mar. 31.) Conversion handicaps and 
a new 23-cent contingency reserve 
cut 1942 net to 92 cents from $1.12 
per share in 1941, in the face of 
$221.4 vs. $115.7 million net sales, 
but the 1942 closing and 1943 open- 
ing quarters returned 34 vs. 21 cents 
and 42 vs. 9 cents, respectively. 
Meanwhile, the debenture 6s were re- 
duced from $5.4 million to $3.9 mil- 
lion in the March twelvemonth, and 
by another $1 million last month. The 
Government recently increased com- 
pany’s Defense Plant contract by 
$11.2 million to $83.7 million. (Also 
FW, Oct. 14.) 


Texas & Pacific Railway C+ 


Appears behind its group at 26, 
which is equivalent to about 1% 
times last year’s net. (Single $1 div. 
last Dec. yields 3.8%.) First-quarter 
carloadings were about 6 per cent 
ahead of the 1941 period, but reflect- 
ing better loadings and rates, gross 
revenues ran almost two-thirds high- 
er, and common net picked up $1.27 
per share ($2.97 vs. $1.70). This fol- 
lowed a final 1942 showing of no less 
than $20.17 vs. $6.09 per share on 
the junior stock. These earnings, to- 
gether with a strong treasury position 
and freedom from early maturities, 
would appear to warrant more liberal 
dividend treatment of shareholders. 
(Also FW, Jan. 6.) 


U. S. Steel C+ 


At a price of 56, this normal leader 
appears to be behind the general mar- 
ket recovery. (Ind. $4 an. div. yields 


7.1%.) As late as the end of last month, 
there had been no actual discussions 
regarding contract renegotiation even 
on business in 1942, when the profit 
“squeeze” translated a nearly quarter- 
billion dollar (15 per cent) volume 
increase into a reduced net of $5.35 vs. 
$10.45 per share. A smaller first- 
quarter sales gain over a year ago per- 
mitted a modest rise in interim net to 
$1.05 from an adjusted $1.01 per 
share. Provisions for postwar adjust- 
ments have been charged against earn- 
ings at around $2.80 per share per an- 
num since 1940, as well as non-recur- 
ring property losses and substantial 
short-term amortization of war plants. 
Broadening of “Lifo” inventory pric- 
ing, too, has charged the present for 
the benefit of the future. (Also FW, 
Jan. 20.) 


Westinghouse Electric 


Current price of 94 contrasts with 
highs well above 100 every year from 
1936 to 1941 inclusive, and above 
167 in 1937. (Ind. $4 an. div. yields 
4.2%.) First-quarter bookings 
($226.7 million vs. $282.4 million) 
topped billings ($155.6 million vs. 
$112.2 million) by $71.1 million, 
raising unfilled orders to nearly a bil- 
lion dollars; interim earnings moved 
up slightly to $1.30 from $1.29 per 
share a year before, after unspecified 
renegotiation allowance and in the 
face of a new 50-cent provision for 
postwar contingencies. During March 
company arranged for a $200 million 
V-Loan credit to finance war con- 
tracts. (Also FW, Dec. 30.) 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended May 11, 1943 


Shares -Price—~ Net Shares -—Price—~ Net 

Stock : Traded Open Last Change Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Commonwealth & Southern 603,700 1 + % Nash-Kelvinator ........... 107,000 % 
United Corporation ....... 33 2'400 1% 2% + % Marine Midland .......... 103,100 5% 6 u% 
American & Foreign Power 230,600 4% 8 + 3% Aviation Corporation ...... 102,600 6% 6 
Radio Corp. of America.... 180, '800 12 11% — Graham-Paige Motors .... 101 300 2% 2% eaahies 
Columbia Gas & Electric. . . 176, 300 44% 45% + % American & Foreign Power 
159,600 3% 6 + 2% ss 101,500 17 21% 
International Tel. & Tel 158,400 153% 1% — % Twentieth Century-Fox Film 98, "500 21% 21 
Alleghany Corp. .........-- 53,200 11% 12 + &% Packard Motor Car........ 98,400 43% 5 
Budd (Ed. G.) ileweate 137,800 7 Pe Amer. Radiator & Stand. 

upp Motor Car........... 36,600 1% 2% + % 93,300 10% 
Curtis Publishing .......... 134,400 5% 7 + 1% Electric Power & Light.... 90,000 45% 5% 
American Power & Light... 124,100 2% 4 + 1% Standard Brands .......... 89,500 6% 7% 
N.Y. Central R.R.......... 122900 18% 18% — % | Del, Lack. & Western RR. 88,300 93% 10 
Southern Pacific .........- 110,700 29% 28% — National Power & Light. . 85, 300 5% 6% 
Northern Pacific Railway.. 107,200 17 173% + % Seaboard Air Line Railway 80,900 Y% 1% 
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SUBSIDIES Following previous 
ONLY A failure to prevent 
CLOAK food prices from ris- 


ing, the Administra- 
tion now is going to experiment with 
some other scheme to make the coun- 
try’s bread basket less costly to our 
housewives. By-passing Congress and 
using the powers of an executive or- 
der, it is proposed that a system of 
subsidies to producers and distribu- 
tors be set up in order to absorb some 
of the price increases, with the neces- 
sary funds being provided by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 
The initial cost of such subsidies as 
have been agreed upon is placed at 
$499 million, and unless Congress 
knocks this proposal into a cocked 
hat before it has run its course the 
figure will mount to over $2 billion. 
Here again in its muddled efforts 
to control inflation, the Administra- 
tion is adopting a left-handed prece- 
dure which can only spur it on in- 
stead of checking it. Such subsidies 
would be just a cloak to conceal from 
the consumer a higher price level. He 
may not pay it directly, but it will 
come out of his pocket in higher taxes 
in some form or other. 


WRONG What happened to the 
WAGE “Little Steel” formula 
FORMULA was no different from 


the outcome of other 
measures designed to control the 
vents through which inflationary 
forces are escaping. It could not be 
made to work effectively. Even the 
War Labor Board seems anxious to 
have this formula amended. 

The “Little Steel” formula with its 
15 per cent wage increase to absorb 
the increased cost of living was set up 
as a determining standard as to 
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whether wage demands should be 
allowed. In the event that wages had 
already been raised in excess of this 
arbitrary measuring rod the board 
then should deny the application un- 
less extenuating circumstances could 
be proven. 

Yet it would not work and there 
were good reasons for such failure. 
The cost of living varies in different 
sections. It is higher in urban com- 
munities and lower in rural places. 
So a fifteen per cent increase fre- 
quently either fell short of squaring 
the wage with the living costs or gave 
one class of workers an advantage 
over another. This fault labor leaders 
have pointed out. A more practical 
wage control formula must be found. 


WHEN THE eit is noticeable that at 
MOOD most of the _ recent 
CHANGES annual meetings of 


stockholders, a more 
amiable mood prevails than has been 
displayed for several years. The 
change reflects the improvement in 
corporate affairs and earnings. 
The recent annual stockholders’ 
meeting of the Radio Corporation is 
a case in point. President David Sar- 
noff could not resist commenting on 
it. The shareholders were very co- 
operative. Absent were the dissent- 
ers who, when the stock was selling 
between $3 and $4 a share, wanted to 
know why greater progress had not 
been made. But now the higher quo- 
tations are reflected in greater con- 
tentment on the part of shareholders. 
What is true of Radio has its coun- 
terpart in other corporations; espe- 
cially is it now running at a high 
water mark among the railroads due 
to their startling comeback in earn- 
ing power. Contributing also to the 


over $5.5 billion the amount original- 


the entire four Liberty Loans of the 


better feeling has been the disposition 
and earnest efforts on the part of the 
heads of corporations to make con- 
fidants of stockholders. 

But underneath this change of 
mood is that best of all tonics for 
discontent among stockholders, better 
times and better prices for the securi- 
ties they own. This is a panacea that 
cannot be equaled. 


SUCCESS OF The final figures of 
WAR LOAN the amount of the 
DRIVE sales of the Second 


War Loan drive show 
a total of more than $18.5 billion. 
This is a record that the country can 
well be proud of since it exceeds by 


ly called for. The President is so well 
pleased by this showing that he has 
declared that it makes an enforced 
savings law unnecessary, for this 
year at least. 

This great success is largely due 
to the wholehearted cooperation 0 
the press and the business and bank- 
ing fraternities who, all together, put 
their shoulders to the wheel. For 
this, the Secretary of the Treasury 
has expressed his gratification. 

When the nation can in one drive 
and without any pressure raise a sum 
almost equal to what was raised for 


first world’s war it appears to suj- 
port the happy conclusion that the 
wealth of America is inexhaustible. 
The only ones who will draw 10 
comfort from this exhibit of our eco- 
nomic and financial strength will be 
Hitler, Mussolini and Hirohito, fot 
to them it spells their final doom. A 
nation that can find so many billions 
of dollars to finance its war without 
feeling the pinch is unbeatable. 
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WHAT FUTURE FOR THE SEC? 


he Securities & Exchange Com- 

mission never enjoyed extraordi- 
nary popularity, although many bank- 
ers, traders and investors have never 
denied that the speculative abuses of 
the twenties did call for corrective 
measures. The stature of the first 
commissioners, moreover, was inspir- 
ing, and they accomplished a great 
deal of good. 

However, when the spade work 
was done and regulatory legislation 
had been drafted and passed, the 
Commission did not settle down to 
tion supervise and run the new machin- 
the MM ery, but ever since has been drawing 
blueprints and schemes to put 

new methods and regulations into ef- 
if fect which, Wall Streeters charge, 
for frequently have hindered and ham- 
tter pered legitimate business. 
uri- From the standpoint of the number 
that MH of shares traded, 1942 was the worst 
year on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, even more so than 1914, dur- 
Of ing which year the Exchange was 
the closed for nearly three months at the 
ond outbreak of war. While the SEC was 
iow as little responsible for last year’s 
showing as it is for the upswing and 
the larger volume of the market in 
1943, it is to be noted that the com- 
missioners never went wholeheartedly 
on record as deploring the unprofit- 
able state of the securities business in 
the past decade of stale markets, al- 
though there was a good deal of ner- 
vousness in the financial community 
last February by a report that an 
elaborate plan of action for “combat- 
ing inflation” had been worked out 
which somewhere along the line con- 
sidered even closing the securities 
markets, 


POWER CURB 


There have been a number of re- 
cent developments which suggest that 
the power of the SEC may be cur- 
tailed, among them being Congres- 
sional unwillingness to grant more 
than absolutely necessary funds for 
its operations. Moreover, legislation 
has been proposed which also moves 
in that direction. 

Evan Howell of Illinois has intro- 
duced a bill in this session of Con- 
gress authorizing the SEC to suspend 
action under the “death sentence” of 
the Holding Company Act. This may 
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Now nearly nine years old, the Commission 


should be over its growing pains. But is it? 


By H. Eugene Dickhuth 


not necessarily become law. In fact, 
Representative Howell himself said 
at the time that he merely regarded 
his proposal as a basis for discussion. 
Representative Lyle H. Boren of 
Oklahoma has joined the critics by 
introducing a bill intended to simpli- 
fy and clarify procedure in the issu- 
ance of securities and to speed the 
Commission’s regulatory machinery. 
Mr. Boren thus steps into the shoes 
of Representative James Wadsworth 
of New York, who led the Congres- 
sional battle for SEC reforms in the 
seventy-seventh Congress. 


TIME SAVER 


One of Mr. Boren’s objectives is 
to eliminate duplication in the enor- 
mous amount of material, now re- 
quired by the SEC, before granting 
permission for issuance of securities 
and for other changes of corporate 
financial set-ups. Investors might find 
it illuminating to try to read, and if 
possible to digest, the hundreds of 
pages of written material which pour 
in an endless stream of copies into 
SEC, stock exchange and other in- 
terested libraries, in spite of the 
stringency of paper. Besides this laud- 
able object, Mr. Boren proposes in 
his bill that the seventh day after fil- 
ing with the SEC, rather than the 
twentieth, shall be the effective date 
of registration statement. The time in 
which a permit may be refused for 
such a statement to become effective 
would likewise be reduced, from ten 
to five days. 

Even members of the Commission 
have admitted that certain changes in 
procedure are desirable, but so far 
they have taken exceptions to meth- 
ods suggested. 

Legislative re-definition of the 
SEC’s power over proxies is also 
scheduled. This matter has aroused 
widespread interest, particularly be- 
cause of the rebellion by several cor- 
poration managements. If the SEC 
does not tone down its requirements, 


the result may well be to strengthen 
demand for Congressional action to 
curb the Commission’s broad powers. 
Indeed, Representative Boren stated 
some time ago that there is a good 
chance of SEC reform legislation 
passing during the present session of 
the seventy-eighth Congress. 

But there are also advocates of 
greater powers for the Philadelphia 
commission, among them being those 
who point to the duplicity of control 
as, for example, exercised by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s credit control 
and margin regulations on one hand 
and the regulatory powers of the 
SEC on the other. Since the ex- 
changes themselves have now in- 
stituted margin requirements far 
more stringent than those of Federal 
Reserve regulation T, by the stipula- 
tion of cash trading in stocks and 
bonds selling below certain prices, the 
question seems to be largely academic. 

Yet, should the Commission ever 
believe a greater Federal credit con- 
trol of trading desirable, all it could 
do would be to “consult” with the 
Federal Reserve Board and the latter 
may Or may not necessarily concur 
with their views. From this stand- 
point, it is advocated that all such 
regulatory provisions should be in 
the hands of the Commission for pos- 
sible emergencies. 


DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 


Passing over less important phases 
of the question, what emerges into 
view at the present time seems to be 
a shake-down in the evaluation of the 
SEC through the process of demo- 
cratic debate. Maintenance of free se- 
curities markets in the United States 
contrasts with what has taken place 
in enemy countries. Japan “reorgan- 
ized” its principal exchanges last De- 
cember, which is another word for 
closing them, and in February Nazi 
stock exchanges were similarly sup- 
pressed. Therefore, it would be an 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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GOOD RETURNS FROM 


SECONDARY PREFERREDS 


Six medium grade preferred stocks affording better than 


average yields at current prices, yet entailing little risk. 


uring periods of a protracted bull 

market such as has been wit- 
nessed over the past year, preferred 
stock issues are often neglected and 
fail to participate in the general up- 
ward trend of security prices, or in 
some cases are held down by nearby 
call prices. The net result is the op- 
portunity of obtaining substantial re- 
turns from selected preferred issues 
such as are listed in the accompany- 
ing tabulation. The yields in this 
group vary from 5.4 to 7.1 per cent, 
with a relatively small risk factor 
considering the quality of the indi- 
vidual situations. 


American Sugar Refining 7 per 
cent preferred enjoys uninter- 
rupted dividend record since its 
issuance in 1891. While under war 
restrictions, volume—the most im- 
portant earnings factor—has suffered 
materially, refiners’ margins continue 
stable and satisfactory under the 
Government’s price control. Com- 
pany is the largest domestic cane 
sugar refiner; it also has a stake in 
the Cuban cane sugar production and 
holds interests in domestic beet sugar 
companies. The company possesses 
a well entrenched trade position, 
strong finances and able management. 


Associated Dry Goods 6 per cent 
first preferred offers a generous yield 
of over 7 per cent at current prices. 
With the exception of 1932-1934, 
regular payments have been main- 
tained on this stock since its issuance 
in 1917 (by 1937 all arrears were 
cleared up). A holding company for 
long established department stores, 
earnings will continue to reflect the 
fluctuations in general purchasing 
power. Some postwar expansion is 
likely as a result of opening of branch 
stores in profitable locations. Finan- 
cial position is strong and the man- 
agement able and progressive. 
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Celanese Corporation will have 
no marketing problem for the dura- 
tion, because demand for its products 
promises to continue to exceed its 
manufacturing capacity. Postwar 
sales volume should hold at high 
levels as a result of the many new 
products and processes developed in 
the company’s laboratories in recent 
years. Celanese is the leading pro- 
ducer in the cellulose acetate rayon 
field and has branched out into the 
manufacture of acetate plastics, trans- 
parent wrapping paper, lacquers and 
varnishes. Despite keen competition, 
growth possibilities are promising 
under the company’s aggressive man- 
agement. 


Dixie Cup Company (name re- 
cently changed from Dixie-Vortex 
Company) is one of the leaders in 
the manufacture of paper cups, food 
containers and similar products. 
While this business is quite competi- 
tive, demand is still increasing and 
Dixie has the advantage over its com- 
petitors of numerous valuable patents 
and continuous research work assur- 
ing it a growing share in the available 
business. Because of company’s high 
operating efficiency, profit margins 
can be kept at satisfactory levels. 
Dividends on the preferred have been 
paid and fully earned each year since 
issuance in 1929. 


General Printing Ink supplies 
about half of the inks used by the 
domestic magazine publishing indus. 
try. A chief earnings determinant is 
volume, which will continue to be re- 
stricted under the war regulations 
limiting the use of paper for maga- 
zines. But the postwar period should 
bring a quick expansion to former 
levels with a corresponding iniprove- 
ment in earnings. Only in one year 
since the formation of the company 
in 1929 were earnings insufficient to 
cover fully the preferred dividend 
requirements. That was in the de- 
pression year 1932, when $5.46 per 
share was reported on the preferred. 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift ac- 
counts for about a fifth of this cour- 
try’s business in cottonseed oil. In 
the past the dependence of the price 
structure of the company’s products 
upon the supply and price of lard, the 
chief competitor of cottonseed oil 
products, was often the cause of large 
inventory losses. The present emer- 
gency has practically eliminated this 
competition. Ceilings on raw ma- 
terials and finished products estab- 
lished under the war economy have 
left good profit margins, and an ample 
volume appears assured for the dura- 
tion. in the postwar period with 
regulations removed, earnings may 
again show comparatively wide 
swings. But profits should continue 
ample to cover dividend requirements 
for the preferred stock, which in ad- 
dition has the protection of the com- 
pany’s traditionally strong financial 
position. 


Celanese Corp. 7% 2nd cum 


General Printing Ink $6 cum 


like period of the 1942 fiscal year. 


American Sugar Refining 7% cum... 
Associated Dry Goods 6% Ist cum.. *19.52 *16.61 Not 84 7.1 


Dixie Cup Co. $2.50 cum. conv. “A” 


Six Industrial Preferreds With Good Yields 


Per Share 
—— Earnings —— Call Recent 
1941 1942 Price Price Yield 


$8.71 $8.41 Not 106 6.6% 


39.85 38.85 Not 110 6.4 
5.23 5.19 45 41 6.1 
27.64 17.70 105 105 5.7 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift$4cum.cony. +12.91 $7.73 85 75 5.3 


_*Fiscal year ended January 31 of the following year. tFiscal year ded A: t 31; for 
six months ended February 28, 1943 $4.91 was reported for the pecturred ageinet 4256 for the 
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Average prices have held close to the recently established 


highs. Any reaction from current levels would constitute a 


new buying opportunity. 


NEWS OF THE collapse of Axis torces in Africa 
brought about perceptible price weakness in so- 
called war stocks, but action of the various stock 
averages made it evident that the general market 
had some time ago fully discounted this highly 
important development. With the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain and the President of the United 
States currently engaged in a series of conferences, 
and with a period of consolidation of the Allied 
position indicated, it would seem that the security 
markets will probably witness no important new 
military moves in the immediate future, although 
invasion of Europe and stepped up attacks upon 
Japan are in clear prospect later on. 


OF COURSE, winning of the war is the object of 
all of our strategy, and each step in that direction 
should prove a bullish market factor. Actually, 
however, the only noticeable interruption to the 
1942 bull market was occasioned by the initial 
troop landings in North Africa, the industrial price 
average reacting a little over three points subse- 
quent to November 9. It is not unlikely that a 
somewhat larger reaction would be the immediate 
market response to the inauguration of a new cam- 
paign somewhere in Europe or in the Pacific. 


THE WAR ON the home front is going in less 
satisfactory fashion than the actions overseas. 
There has yet appeared no sign of an impending 
break in the deadlock created by the Lewis coal 
union, and of equal importance there has been 
restored to the War Labor Board the authority to 
make wage “adjustments” (i. e. increases). The 
significance of the latter development can hardly 
be over emphasized. In the face of President 
Roosevelt's "hold the line" order of last month, 
labor has been unrelaxing in its demands that 
wages continue their upward trend, and each time 
the unions have threatened any sort of firm stand 
the Administration has backed down, reaffirming 
the opinion of the stock market that one of the 
most important elements producing price inflation 
will continue to flourish with but little restraint. 


ADMINISTRATION POLICY bearing on factors 
comprising the inflation equation has been one of 
attempting to disguise or cover up the symptoms, 
but to refrain from effective treatment of the causes 
themselves, and the food subsidy plans now being 
devised in Washington merely constitute further 
evidence of the way in which critical situations are 
met. Thus, so long as that policy prevails, inflation 
will continue to exert a powerful support to stock 
prices. 


AVAILABLE STOCK yields are considerably 
smaller than they were a year ago, as a result of 
two factors: Numerous dividend rates are lower 
(although there has been little significant average 
change since last August) and, more important, 
prices are of course materially higher. At the be- 
ginning of this month, however, an average yield 
of almost five per cent was shown by a group of 
several hundred common stocks. Considered in 
combination with the profit potentialities of equi- 
ties in periods such as the present, yields of around 
that level will continue to attract a large portion 
of the investing public—particularly in light of 
yields of three per cent or less afforded by bonds 
of only medium grade. 


A CONSIDERABLE proportion of the recent mar- 


ket activity has been in shares selling in the low 


price ranges, giving rise to fears that the market 
may be working itself into an unhealthy speculative 
position from which an important reaction would 
probably develop. Of course, reactions can come 
at any time, and investors should be prepared for 
them. But one of the characteristics of the market 
for the best part of the past year has been the 
continuing demand for issues priced at less than 
$10 a share, and this of itself is no out-and-out 
danger signal. Should there develop a significant 
corrective price movement, however, it could be 
regarded as an opportunity for making further 
additions to one's investment list. 


—Written May 13; Richard J. Anderson. 
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RETAIL TRADE: Although the volume of goods 
available for civilian use continues to shrink, the 
merchandising industry's dollar sales volume never- 
theless manages to stay above year-ago levels. 
Of course, prices are currently higher, accounting 
for a part of the gain, but increases in most in- 
stances are more a reflection of a larger physical 
volume of goods sold. One of the best showings is 
being made by the variety chain store field, which 
reported April sales increases ranging from || per 
cent to 28 per cent. (Details of this group's posi- 
tion and outlook appear on page 5.) The 
widest gains, however, continue to be made by the 
women's apparel shops, leading chains turning in 
sales gains of 26 to 40 per cent for last month. 
At first glance it might appear that much of the 
explanation for such wide gains is to be found in 
the later Easter date this year. But indicating 
that that factor had little to do with the showing, 
sales for the first four months were 33 to 44 per 
cent higher than for the same 1942 period. 


MEAT PACKERS’ PROSPECTS: Pork and pork 
products provide the average meat packing com- 
pany with by far its greatest proportion of earnings, 
and the industry has little to worry about concern- 
ing the prospective volume of hog supplies. As 
for profit margins, this aspect of the picture will 
of course depend largely on the price policies to 
be followed by the Government in coming months, 
as well as on the manner in which the new plan 
for subsidies works. Indications are that the coun- 
try's hog population is currently more than 20 per 
cent above that of a year ago, and the favorable 
corn-hog price ratio furnishes encouragement for 
further increases. Thus, with the price of one cwt. 
of hogs some sixteen times a bushel of corn, the 
traditional ten-to-one ratio is being very greatly 
exceeded. 


CORN REFINERS ACTIVE: The plentiful grain 
supply also is a favorable factor for the corn re- 
fining industry, which for some time has been run- 
ning at capacity. Tight cane sugar supplies have 
lifted the demand for corn sugars and syrups, while 
the lack of tapioca competition (because this prod- 
uct came from the Dutch East Indies) has stimulated 
‘the demand for corn starches. Although there has 
‘been a tendency for farmers to keep their corn 
off the market and use it instead for hog feed 
{again reflecting the workings of the corn-hog ratio), 
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supplies of the grain so far have been adequate 
for the refiners’ needs, and probably will continue 
to be ample. 


AUTO OUTPUT VOLUME: With virtually all of 
it going tor war, ot course, the production of 
automobiles (largely trucks) continues in a volume 
that, in any other country, would doubtless be 
record-breaking. While amounting to less than half 
the output reported for the same period of 1942, 
production for the first four months of this year 
was at an annual rate of nearly a million vehicles. 
Most of the individual companies have shut down 
all automotive production, with their facilities now 
engaged entirely on other types of war business. 
Of those that still have their auto assembly lines 
operating, however, several are currently account- 
ing for a larger volume than last year. 


POSTWAR MODELS: The nature of the postwar 
automobile is a topic that is proving quite lucra- 
tive to magazine writers, and is a field that affords 
full swing to the imagination. The fact of the 
matter is, however, that the first passenger cars 
to roll off the postwar assembly lines will be almost 
identical with the 1942 models, the dies for which 
have merely been put in storage. The tear-drop, 
rear-engined and transparent-plastic bodied cars 
may well evolve later, but in order to tool up 
for such a product the industry would have to 
remain out of production for many months follow- 
ing the war's end—and when there is no production 
there are no earnings. Actually, the average com- 
pany will doubtless be able to get back into pro- 
duction in much shorter time than was required to 
start turning out war equipment in appreciable 
quantity. 


CEMENT USE DOWN: The declining trend of 
general construction resulting from the fact that 
the peak of the war facilities building program 
was passed some months ago, is having its effect 
on some types of building materials, of which 
cement is an example. Government figures show 
that cement shipments in March were twenty per 
cent smaller than for the same month last year, 
the drop constituting the second consecutive de- 
cline. Portland cement is used not only in building 
construction, but also to a very great extent in 
airfields, and inasmuch as most of this sort of work 
has now been completed, the declining trend in 
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cement shipments (which of course retlect sales) 
may be expected to continue. Demand will doubt- 
less pick up again following the war's end, when 
residential building is resumed. 


CHANGE IN INCOME STOCKS: Socony- 
Vacuum common stock was first placed in the in- 
come group on page 18 last October, at which 
time the issue was selling for 8. At current prices 
of around 13, the shares afford an indicated yield 
of only about 3.9 per cent on the basis of the 
50-cent dividend rate that has been in effect for 
more than five years, a return which is hardly an 
incentive to new purchases although the issue un- 
doubtedly possesses the possibilities of further price 
appreciation. For that reason the stock is being 
removed from the list of selected issues. 

An addition this week to the income stock 
group is First National Stores common. This stock 
is quoted at about 37, where it affords a 634 per 
cent yield from the $2.50 dividend that has been 
in effect since 1930 (except for 1936, when the 
undistributed profits tax that year forced the pay- 
ment to $3.50). Earnings to be reported for the 
most recent fiscal year (which ended March 31) 
undoubtedly were lower than the $2.91 per share 
shown for the preceding twelve months, but an 
adequate margin over the regular dividend rate is 
indicated. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS: Soft coal production May | 
week estimated at 9.5 million tons by National Coal 
Association, off 14.7 per cent from year ago... . 
N. Y. S. E. asks listed companies to report promptly 
completion of contract renegotiation affecting al- 
ready published earnings. . . . Plymouth Oil's 
President Hallanan sees US producing and con- 
suming five times oil discoveries, advanced crude 
prices the only remedy. . . . March shipments of 
Portland cement 10.1 million barrels, down one-fifth 
from year before. . . . Penn-Central Airlines applies 
to CAB for” transatlantic route employing $10 
million "seadromes' every 800 miles. . . . Railroad 
net in first five months estimated sufficient for 


full year's fixed charges and rents. . . . Standard 
Brands’ acquisition of Loudon Packing to be voted 
upon by latter's shareholders May 21. . . . Budd 
Manufacturing stockholders vote July 13 on ex- 
change of two new shares of $5 prior preferred for 
each old 7 per cent preferred and $87.50 dividend 
arrears. . . . Republic Aviation's P-47 Thunderbolt 
made impressive debut in Antwerp raid. . . . Glenn 
L. Martin first four months of 1943 output doubled 
the full year 1941's $67.2 million. . . . Long Bell 
Lumber calls remaining $5 preferred July | at $105 
and dividends. . . . Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
first-quarter passenger travel up 218 per cent over 
prewar 1938, freight traffic up 143 per cent... . 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis’ President Davin 
sees earnings peak passed with decline in new 
plant construction. . . . Foster Wheeler first quarter 
shipments more than doubled the 1942 period's... . 


WASHINGTON TRENDS: The $5.3 million 
oversubscription to the Second War Loan will post- 
pone the Third Loan to late September or early 
October. . . . House Naval Affairs Committee 
approves bill authorizing a million tons of naval 
craft for amphibious warfare; Rules Committee 
schedules measure authorizing construction of two 
million tons of small naval vessels. . . . President 
estimates |.4 billion pound production of aircraft 
in 1944 against 911 million estimated for this year, 
291 million in 1942 and 87 million in 1941; U. S. 
is outproducing rest of world combined. . . . Oil 
industry spokesmen insist OPA must assume respon- 
sibility for an indicated oil crisis before the end 
of this. year, because of its rejection of a crude 
oil increase; subsidies for stripper well and wildcat 
operations unsatisfactory. . . . Authority of Federal 
Reserve to use direct Government obligations as 
collateral security for note issues would be extended 
to mid-1945 under bill approved by House Banking 
Committee. . . . Crop prospects deteriorated in 
April, says Agriculture Department; Food Admin- 
istrator Davis tells OES farm labor surveys indicate 
sufficient supplies for 1943, but machinery situation 
is not entirely satisfactory. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are purposes for income. ; 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. FOR INCOME Recent Current cat 
H ° 
FOR INCOME Recent Current gall Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum...... 97 5.15% 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 42 5.36 
Groat Northere Ry. gon. Ss, "73... 105 476% Met cam. conv... ..... 101 4.96 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/as, 2003.. 101 4.45 105 Reynolds Motels 644% cum....... 92 5.98 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 44/os,'70... 96 4.70 1024/2 Union Pacific RR. 4%, non-cum.... 88 Not 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53......... 103 4.85 103 PROF - 
Western Maryland Ist 5Y2s,'77... 98 5.61 105 FOR IT sts 
Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
FOR PROFIT are combined in these issues. 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 91 4.40 Not Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum... 79 6.33 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy Ist & Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv.. 41 7.30 100 
88 5.68 Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 96 100 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4Y2s,'78 80 5.62 102 Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum........ 685.15 100 
Southern Pacific coll. 4s, '49...... 88 4.55 100 Youngstown Sheet & T. 5!4/2% cum. 92 6.00 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should contribute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle" types of shares. 


Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— 

Price 1941 1942 1941 1942 Price 1941 1942 1941 1942 
Adams-Millis........... 27. $1.25 $1.75 $4.00 $2.02 Macy (R.H.) ......... 26 2.00 1.67 £2.20 e0.12 
Amer. Machine & Fdry.. 14 0.94 0.80 1.41 1.14 May Department Stores. 48 $3.00 $3.00 $3.66 £$3.76 
ee 32 1.80 1.80 2.85 3.62 Melville Shoe ......... 31 2.25 2.00 2.64 2.29 
Borden Company ...... 27 1.40 1.40 1.88 1.91 Murphy (G.C.) ....... 68 4.00 3.50 7.20 5.33 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 95 Philip Morris .......... 83 5.00 5.00 98.14 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 44 3.50 3.50 5.79 4.25 *Socony-Vacuum....... 13 0.50 0.50 1.38 0.99 
Continental Can ....... 33 2.00 1.25 2.62 1.77 Standard Oil of Calif.... 39 1.50 1.50 2.30 2.35 
Elec. Storage Battery.... 39 2.50 2.00 3.65 2.20 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 49 3.50 2.50 5.09 3.04 
@First Nat'l Stores... ... 37 2.50 2.50 g2.9! Union Pacific R.R....... 93 6.00 6.00 I1.19 26.14 
Gen'l Amer. Transport... 44 3.00 2.00 a8 «637 United Biscuit ......... 22 1.00 1.00 1.88 2.61 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 28 2.50 1.80 2.31 1.92 a 28 1.60 1.60 j2.25 {2.27 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville R.R. c—Nine months. e—Six months to 
August |. f—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1942 and 1943. g—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1941 and 1942. j—Fiscal 
years ended September 30, 1941 and 1942. %*—Removed this week; see page 17. @—Added this week see page 17. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as to 
warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe.... 38 $2.20 $1.70 $3.56 $3.22 Homestake Mining ..... 35 $4.50 $3.75 $2.83 $2.20 
American Car & Foundry. 39 cae ... ht2.09 b20.71 Kennecott Copper ..... 33 3.25 3.00 {455 [4.51 
American Stores........ 15 1.00 0.75 1.66 1.54 Lima Locomotive ...... 39 1.00 2.00 6.02 7.79 
Anaconda Copper ..... 29 2.50 2.50 {5.01 +¢4.20 Louisville & Nash. R.R... 74 7.00 7.00 16.65 16.59 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.. 54 2.00 6.00 9.90 27.79 McCrory Stores ....... 15 1.25 1.00 2.24 1.90 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 64 6.00 6.00 9.35 6.32 Mesta Machine ........ 32 2.25 2.87'/2 3.61 3.63 
Briggs Mfg. ........... 29 2.25 2.00 2.83 2.15 National Acme ........ 18 2.00 2.00 6.29 4.77 
Climax Molybdenum ... 45 3.20 3.20 3.55 5.11 New York Air Brake... .. 35 3.00 2.00 5.05 4.01 
Commercial Solvents ... 14 0.55 0.60 0.99 ‘1.27 Pennsylvania Railroad ... 31 2.00 2.50 3.98 7.71 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 26 1.00 0.50 4.68 1.84 nn hoe 19 0.50 0.50 2.86 2.47 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 34 2.25 3.00 6.34 5.51 Thompson Products .... 30 2.50 1.50 5.36 6.49 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 37 2.00 2.00 3.95 3.05 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 14 1.00 0.70 2.09 1.32 
General Electric ....... 37 1.40 1.40 1.98 1.56 Timken Roller Bearing... 47 3.50 2.00 3.92 2.68 
Glidden Company ..... 20 1.50 0.80 43.08 kI.70 United Fruit .......... 64 4.00 *3.75 5.28 4.08 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 31 2.00 2.00 6.72 11.63 56 4.00 4.00 10.43 5.39 


*—Now on indicated $2 basis. {—Before depletion. b—Half year. c—Nine months. h—Fiscal year to April 30, 1942. 
k—Fiscal years to October 31, 1941 and 1942. 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


WHAT NEXT? The fifth get- 
together of Prime Minister Churchill 
and President Roosevelt, coincident 
with the surprisingly sudden collapse 
of the tough Axis military machine in 
Tunisia, naturally has the world agog. 
In view of the months of preparation 
necessary to large-scale invasion in 
modern warfare, it may be assumed 
that pretty complete arrangements 
therefor must have been made at the 
Casablanca Conference, concluded 
only sixteen weeks ago. So the pres- 
ent conference probably bears upon 
continental invasion only -to the ex- 
tent of last-minute checkups and ad- 
justments, choices between alterna- 
tives, and scheduling. 


Those vaguely described as “best 
informed observers” nevertheless see 
war strategy stressed, and that prob- 
ably means expedition of very much 
greater aid to China and a real of- 
fensive against Japan, with the oc- 
cupied Aleutians to receive early vio- 
lent attention. 


REAL LESSONS in the importance 
of cooperation stand out in the 
Tunisian windup. The end was has- 
tened by exemplary coordination not 
only between the various military, 
naval and air forces in a given theatre 
of operation, but also between the 
different theatres themselves, with the 
unity of purpose and command be- 
tween British, American and French 
forces a vital factor. On the other 
hand, it was hastened, too, by de- 
terioration of German-Italian  co- 
operation, with frequent evidences of 
actual contempt and hatred that may 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Lake Sunapee and Environs 
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prove costly to the Axis on the con- 
tinent itself. 


With these lessons fresh in mind, 
major objectives of the present 
Churchill-Rovsevelt conference and 
perhaps follow-up conferences bring- 
ing in Russia and China, should in- 
clude creation of an Allied high com- 
mand, and settlement of such United 
Nations differences as those between 
Russia and Poland, and the two 
French factions. 


DADDY-DRAFTING now 
being placed by SS Director Her- 
shey at “some time in August” if not 
sooner. Of course, drafting of 
fathers already has taken place long 
since in many localities, under the 
ill-advised quota scheme that permits 
one district to have unexhausted 
reserves of single or childless men 
while another, across an _ invisible 
boundary line, is rounding up family 
But what Gen. Hershey ap- 
parently means is large-scale daddy- 
drafting. WMC now asks all em- 
ployers in essential industries to list 
with local boards registrants with 
children born on or before September 
14, 1942, as part of its machinery to 
expedite reclassification. 


“Inflation in Green Whiskers,” 
with the Government “paying part of 
everybody's grocery bill,” is one apt 
description of the subsidy scheme 
whereby the administration proposes 
to “roll back the cost of living,” to 
implement which Food Administra- 
tor Davis now asks an additional bil- 
lion dollars for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 


BUDGET AXE will chop off some 
27,726 Government workers this 
month, 13,905 thereafter, as a result 
of last December’s Congressional di- 
rective for all agencies to justify their 


staffs and to make reductions in con- 
formity with Budget Bureau orders. 
The Post Office Department is sche- 
duled to lose 19,124, Agriculture 
7,905, War (non-military) 2,694, 
TVA 2,032, WPB 1,630, FSA 1,348, 
Treasury 1,224, etc. Among the un- 
touched were War and Navy (mili- 
tary), OPA and WMC. 


From San Francisco has come a 
Federal District Judge’s decision up- 
holding a labor union’s right to re- 
fuse to use a labor-saving mechanical 
device—a spray gun for painting. 
What about American mechanized 
industry's decisive part in the war? 
What of the manpower shortage? 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: It would like to know by 
what reasoning Treasury Counsel 
Paul can regard the Carlson-Rum1 bill 
“thoroughly inequitable” yet demand 
of high taxpayers much more than 
their incomes in the double-up year. 
. . . Designation of Lt. Gen. Devers, 
an armored force expert, to succeed 
the late flying Lt. Gen. Andrews as 
U.S.A. Commander in Europe, may 
mean shift in emphasis from air 
to ground operations on the conti- 
nent... . Some feel Government will 
not readily relinquish seized mines. 
... High-ups in Government are gen- 
uinely worried about possibilities of 
runaway prices after the war... . 
“Old New Deal” vs. Business friction 
is seen in OPA between Deputy Price 
Administrator Galbraith and Deputy 
Information Administrator Maxon, 
respective champions. 
—By Theodore K. Fish. 


LOANS ON “LIFE INSURANCE” 
—“LISTED SECURITIES” 
»—> INTEREST FROM 1 
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Offshoots & Sidelines 


Sun Oil would be a primary bene- 
ficiary of the proposed plan to build 
a series of giant seadromes which 
would increase the safety of trans- 
Atlantic flights, making flying boats 
unnecessary—its 100 per cent owned 
subsidiary, Sun Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock, would handle the construction 
of these huge steel islands. . . . The 
old-fashioned steam locomotive is 
promised new life and higher efficien- 
cy in the new water-tube boiler con- 
struction patented by Lima Locomo- 
tive—this improved design for iron 
horses gives engines on the rails the 
same advantages of higher steam 
pressures now available to ships and 
stationary installations. . . . Inter- 
national Shoe will introduce a new 
composition sole on several shoe lines 
this fall that will make it possible 
to supply dealers with 30 per cent 
more footwear than would otherwise 
be possible—called “Dura-Tuff,” it 
contains no leather but is said to out- 
wear even the top grades of leather 
soles. .. . An unusual use for corru- 
gated paperboard boxes has been de- 


By Weston Smith 


G hortages of sizes, styles and 
colors are making it diffi- 
cult to dress twins alike—the 
only thing exactly the same is the 
somewhat higher price. 


veloped by Empire Electric by add- 
ing four small wheels and selling 
them as “Jeep” wagons for young- 
sters—Hinde & Dauch is processing 
the boxes. .. . A new hard-surfacing 
metal, called ““Durface,” for rebuild- 
ing worn surfaces and parts on ma- 
chines has been added to the lines 
of Eutectic Welding Alloys—this 
patching metal provides a strong 
bonding action on steel (and its al- 
loys), cast iron and malleable iron. 
. . . Shortages of staple items have 
forced wholesale grocers to go far 
afield to keep their warehouses busy 
—Nash-Finch, for 
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Schentey Reyal Reserve, 60% grain neutral spirits. Blended whiskey, 86 preef, Gehonley Dist. Cerp., N.Y.C. 


instance, has- 


started handling several: styles of 
straw hats including models for farm- 
ers and Victory gardeners. 


Aircraftsmanship 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft has 
plans for the production in the near 
future of a new 4-motor, long-range 
heavy bomber which will carry bigger 
loads greater distances and at higher 
speeds than its present B-24 “Liber- 
ators.” . . . Igor Sikorsky has de- 
signed several improvements on heli- 
copters that are intended to overcome 
the tendency of the fuselage to be 
swung around sidewise by the torque 
of the rotor and to prevent slewing 
and yawing—patents on these innova- 
tions are being assigned to United 
Aircraft. ... A new instrument to aid 
blind flying, which provides a means 
for indicating turning movement and 
thus permits the pilot at all times to 
maintain complete control of his plane, 
has been-developed by Sperry Corpo- 
ration. ... An improved gun mount 
so designed that the muzzle of the 
machine gun projects only slightly 
outside the surface of the aircraft skin 
has been patented by Boeing Aircraft 
—the hiding of the guns in the wings 
is said to reduce air-current drag to 
a minimum. ... A vertical-speed in- 
dicator has been perfected by Square 
D Company that improves accuracy 
of measuring the rate of speed at 
which a plane is changing altitude—a 
new aid to dive bombers? . . . The 
new steering mechanism for an air- 
craft landing gear, designed by Ben- 
dix Aviation, does more than steer an 
airplane on the ground—it includes a 
shock absorber which tends to soften 
the landing shock and provides a 
means that prevents shimmying as the 
plane is taxied after landing. 


Rubber Rambles — 


U. S. Army paratroopers are now 
dropping from the skies on soft rub- 
ber heels especially designed by Good- 
year Tire & Rubber to absorb shock 
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—the heels are styled with a bevel or 
wedge-shaped forepart which elimi- 
nates the snapping effect of the land- 
ing and permits the heel to slide over 
any obstacle which might be encoun- 
tered as the paratrooper is dragged 
along the ground by his “chute.” 

The New “Paracon” synthetic rubber 
which was developed by the Bell Lab- 
oratories of American Tel. & Tel. is 
expected to find a variety of uses be- 
cause of its high resistance to heat, 
light, oxidation and oils—it can be 
molded into intricate shapes and pat- 
terns... . United States Rubber has 
patented a new composite rubber-and- 
steel armorplate that is expected to 
find many military applications—it 
consists of a thick layer of rubber 
bonded to the armorplate, but, in ad- 
dition, embedded in the rubber are 
series of steel strips turned at an 
angle like the slats of a Venetian 
blind. . . . To replace the scarce metal 
tire valve caps, Lacey-Webber Com- 
pany has introduced a new molded 
plastic cap—it is reputed to hold air 
up to 400 pounds pressure without 
rubber washers. . Coming, but 
probably not until after the war, is a 
new umbrella with a patented handle 
designed to hold a pair of rubbers. 


Office Offerings 


Its typewriter business may be 
slack, but Royal Typewriter is said 
to have sharply expanded its sales of 
“Roytype” carbon paper—now con- 
sidered the most widely advertised 
carbon paper in the country. .. . Since 
all plants engaged in war work are 
now required to register all visitors 
(as well as truck drivers who make 
deliveries and pick-ups), Wilson- 
Jones Company is bringing out two 
special registration ledgers for these 
purposes—(1) an attractive binding 
for the front office, and (2) a weath- 
erproof covering for the shipping-re- 
ceiving gate... . As an improvement 
over the wooden file cabinets which 
are replacing the steel variety, Bain- 


bridge, Kimpton & Haupt has intro-- 


duced an “Asbestos-Plastic’” file that 
utilizes neither wood nor metal—the 
new material is resistant to hoth heat 
and fire, and is also weatherproof and 
verminproof, . . . One of the first “all- 
wood” office posture chairs to be fea- 
tured in Washington, D. C., for gov- 
ernment workers will soon be avail- 
able generally—this model is con- 
structed with a patented wooden 
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spring which permits tilting that is ac- 
tually noiseless. . . . The lowly rubber- 
stamp pad finally has been glorified in 
the new “Justrite Executive” design 
introduced by the Louis Melind Com- 
pany—it is encased in a wood-grain 
metallic box, gold stamped with logo- 
type, and “fit to grace the finest ma- 
hogany desk.” 


lluminations 


The annual crusade of the National 
Better Light-Better Sight Bureau 
will start next month and be directed 
to promoting improved illumination 
in war plants—keynote: “Sight for 
Victory.” ... A new captive latch for 
fastening fluorescent lamp reflectors 
to top housings has been perfected by 
Sylvania Electric Products—its fea- 
ture is that it is easy to attach, no 
tools being required. . . . A new type 
of headlight for jeeps and other mili- 
tary vehicles has been patented by 
Ford Motor Company, and because 
of its simplicity of design will speed 
up the cleaning of lenses, the chang- 
ing of bulbs and repairing of reflec- 
tors. An aviation light signal 
which operates by fluorescent reflec- 
tion of “black light,” dependably re- 
vealing signals even in total blackouts, 
is the “Signalette,” an innovation 
of Littelfuse, Inc. . . . Next in flash- 
light assemblies (lamp and dry cell 
encased), utilizing National Carbon 
units, will be a flashlight which can 
be comfortably held in the teeth like 
a meerschaum pipe—a bite turns on 
the light. 


Food Foibles 


Reversing the process in making 
frankfurters and sausages, Armour & 
Company has patented a machine 
whereby the meat is forced into the 
casings by means of suction instead 
of by pressure. . . . Two researchers 
connected with American Can have 
discovered a new canning process for 
keeping peas in tin containers at their 
original bright green color—the meth- 
od assures that the contents will not 
turn the usual olive drab shade, and 
there is no change in the nutritional 
value of the vegetable. .. . The new 
“cup-of-coffee” tablets that Miles 
Laboratories have been preparing for 
the armed forces seem destined for a 
broad peacetime demand—each tablet 
is packed in a special plasticized-foil 
packet made by Aluminum Company 


REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


FOR SALE—Walking distance to railroad sta- 
tion and bus; excellent modern 6-room house; 
tile bath, lavatory, knotty pine living room, fire- 
place; completely insulated; oil burner, hot water 
heat; guest house, fireplace, tile bath, heat, 2-car 
garage, 4 acres, garden, flowers, ‘fruit trees ; 
beautiful view; overlooking water. 
P. O. BOX NO. 288 
WESTPORT CONNECTICUT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EXTENSIVE VIEWS, overlooking Deerfield 
River Valley, $3,900 full price. 20 acres, hard 
road, 6-room semi-bungalow, bath, electricity. 
Village, mile. Taxes, $50. 3-car garage. 
100-acre poultry farm. Established house, barn, 
2,000 chickens, 700 hens. Price with full equip- 
ment, $4,900. 
W. E. MASON, JR. 

GREENFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE SUMMER 
ESTATE — AT BARGAIN PRICE 
Beautifully designed, architecturally perfect, large 
summer residence. Everything modern, in excel- 
lent taste and condition, Ideal for large family or 
one who entertains. On the extensive grounds is 
separate building containing a splendid indoor 
squash racquet court. Another building is a com- 
bination garage-apartment. Situated on shore of 
famous e Sunapee. Elevation 1100 feet. 
Former owner developed property at cost of 
$100,000. Shoreage of 1200 feet alone, worth 

$12,000 today. Send for set of pictures. 
BARGAIN PRICE $18,500 
TERMS ARRANGED 
RICHARD A. CROSSLEY, AGENT 
NEW LONDON NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A FINE HOME in one of the prettiest villages 
in New Hampshire; Summer or year around; 
educational advantages. 


BOX NO. 8 
NEW HAMPTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 


RIDGEFIELD PARK—Out-of-town owner will 
sell to settle estate; plot 100x66, west side Tea- 
neck Road, 100 feet north of Hobart St., on bus 
highway; also plot 100x98, Southeast corner 
= St. and Bergen Ave., opposite high 
school. 


L. RAABE 
636 WINDSOR AVE., ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK 


COUNTRY Pipes of late Olin J. Garlock, 
Watertown, N. Y.; 110 acres; short drive to 
Black Bass fishing, Cape Vincent. Steam heat, 
baths. State highway, Bus lines. Cost $65,000; 
will sell for $20,000. Pictures on at 

MRS. OLIN J. GARLOC 
211 N. MAIN ST., CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


PROFITABLE, modern poultry farm, estab- 
lished for many yenra; capacity 2,200 layers, 
6,000 growing stock ; ern home; ex cellently 


upkept ; must have ‘sto, 000 cash; no > Sucka. 
Write for full particulars. 

BOX H, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FARM AND SUMMER HOTEL ON LAKE 
Established income; 150 miles out; owner drafted ; 
$12,500, with substantial reduction if sold before 
season opens; make offer. 

WRITE: OWNE 
P. O. BOX NO. 1976, SCHOHARIE, | pF 


Modern Country Village Home, Seven om 
Bath, All Improvements, About Acre Land, Gar- 
age, Ideal Vegetable, Poultry, Handy Stores, 

urches, Busses, Fine Condition, Low Upkeep. 


Bargain $4,500. 
OWNER: H. V. TEN 
ROSENDALE YORK 
STEUBEN COUNTY—River farm; good build- 
ings; 30 cows, horses, full set tools, — 

cement highway; $15,000; part 
others, fully 

EON J. CALLAHAN, Brokers 
107 ONTARIO ST.. CORNING. NEW YORK 
FARMS — Modern equipment, beautiful, sound 
ey Sa also income paying business place. 

wo fine 
W. ELDREDGE, Agent 
SHARON SPRINGS NEW YORK 
Phone 4 
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of America. . . . Latest in substitutes 
for coffee is “Apple Koffy,” a new 
(hot or cold) family drink developed 
by Appletine Fruit Products—made 
entirely from dehydrated apples it is, 
of course, free from caffein, other 
stimulants or starch.... Next in 
“stretchers” is the “D. C. Booster” of 
Domestic Concentrates, Inc., which 
doubles the volume and flavor potency 
of cocoa, chocolate and chocolate 
syrup—it is suitable for use in mak- 
ing ice cream, milk drinks, sodas, 
candy and baked goods. 


-Promotionals 


Columbia Pictures has started a 
new bulletin service with a publica- 
tion called ““The Big Idea” carrying 
suggestions for movie theatre pub- 
licity, etc—the initial issue is de- 
voted to “The More the Merrier,”’ 
the film company’s current hit. . . 
Despite the fact that airplane travel 
is practically rationed, the Air Trans- 
port Association of American plans 
to spend $675,000 for advertising in 
1943, against less than $200,000 last 
year—along the same line the Air 
Express Division of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency is appropriating $175,- 
000, compared with $75,000 in 1942. 
. . . Colgate-Palmolive-Peet will give 
away free five Tiffany rings each 
week to radio listeners who write a 
good reason why a song should be 
played on the company’s new “Mil- 
lion-Dollar Band” broadcasting series. 
.. . A new word, “Conservice,” is 
being promoted by Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing to encour- 
age consumers to care for their house- 
hold appliances and have them re- 
paired in order to make them last 
through the war—it is a combination 
of the two words, conservation and 
service. 


McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


BOND BROKERAGE 
SERVICE 


Specializing in 
Railroad Securities 


ONE WALL ST. NEW YORK 


Telephone HAnover 2-1355 
Teletype NY 1-1310 


oderately lower prices featured 
the bond market last week 
with trading in most sections of the 
list showing fractional declines. Firm- 
ness was reflected, however, among 
the second grade rail issues, particu- 
larly Northern Pacific 6s and South- 
ern Pacific 44%s. News of African 
victories brought realizing into the 
foreign section of the list, with Den- 
mark 6s scoring the sharpest drop. 


CHILDS DEBENTURES 


The N. Y. Supreme Court decision 
ordering the Childs Company to pay 
several holders of its matured issue 
of 15-year debenture 5s at full face 
value has not affected the opposition 
of the Debenture Holders Committee 
to the exchange plan, it was reported 
last week. The Committee is continu- 
ing to advise debenture holders not 
to make the exchange, stating “until 
the management of Childs Company, 
placed in office by the stockholders, 
offers adequate protection to the ma- 
tured debentures, the plan will be 
opposed.” Originally the Childs 
Company revised its offer to holders 
to induce them to exchange their 
holdings for new debentures maturing 
in 1957. The revised offer, however, 
does not meet the Committee’s objec- 
tions to the plan of exchange—ade- 
quate consideration for making the 
exchange and a participation in the 
management are two requirements in- 
sisted upon by the Committee, 
STANDARD G. & E. DEBENTURES 

Renewed interest in Standard Gas 
& Electric debentures on the New 
York Curb Exchange reflects prog- 
ress being made with the holding 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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company’s plan of recapitalization. 
According to the plan filed with the 
SEC last March, notes and deben- 
tures aggregating $59.2 million would 
be retired by the payment of $29.6 
million, or one-half of the total in 
cash and the balance by the distribu- 
tion of securities: five shares of Cali- 
fornia Oregon Power common stock, 
two shares of Mountain States Power 
common stock and 23 shares of the 
new Series “A” common stock for 
each $1,000 face amount of the notes 
and debentures. 


ARMOUR BONDS 


Income bonds almost always are the 
result of corporate reorganization and 
an aftermath of financial difficulty, 
but an exception is being created by 
Armour & Company. This large meat 
packing company has set up a plan 
whereby holders of $35 million of its 
guaranteed Armour of Delaware 7 
per cent preferred stock can exchange 
each $100 par share of that issue for 
$100 par of a new 7 per cent income 
bond issue carrying a 1978 maturity 
date. Although this is the first step 


stockholders 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Amos the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in the 
following compilation. The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as 
definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the 
full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Issue Offering Underwriters Date Due 

holders of 7% preferred...... Kuhn, Loeb & Co........ May 19 

John Morrell & Co............... A. G. Becker & Co....... May 17 
Standard Steel Spring Co....... 218,962 $1 par common. First to 


peadicuhbhveosbed Kuhn, Loeb & Co. et al...May 11 
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NEW ISSUE 


Dated May 1, 1943 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Drexel & Co. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Dominick & Dominick 


New York, May 13, 1943. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of 
these Bonds for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such Bonds. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$38,000,000 


Public Service Company of Indiana, Inc. 


First Mortgage Bonds, Series E, 314%, due May 1, 1973 


PRICE 102%%% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such dealers participating in this issue as may legally 
offer these Bonds under the securities laws of such State. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 


Mellon Securities Corporation 


Due May 1, 1973 


Incorporated 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorporated 


L. F. Rothschild & Co. 


in the often discussed merger of the 
Illinois (parent) company with the 
Delaware (subsidiary) company, the 
most important immediate effect will 
be a significant income tax saving, 
inasmuch as interest on indebtedness 
is deducted before tax liability is cal- 
culated. . 


DENVER & R. G. WESTERN 


The various bond issues of the 
bankrupt Denver & Rio Grande 
Western are ruling near the best 
prices in a number of years, one rea- 
son being the management’s recent 
application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to reopen hear- 
ings on the reorganization plan (al- 
ready approved by the ICC). The 
road is claiming that current earning 
power warrants better treatment for 
the securities than provided for in the 
plan now pending, with the further 
claim that the higher earning power 
now being shown “is in no way con- 
nected with the war—and is so far 
of a permanent and durable nature 
that it could not properly be ignored.”’ 
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It is important to note, however, that 
in previous reorganization cases the 
ICC has shown little tendency to 
sympathize with claims of permanen- 
cy of earnings improvement. 


ALBERTA BONDS 


Recent reports indicate that officials 
of the Province of Alberta are under- 
taking discussions of new proposals 
for refunding of the provincial debt. 
Those interested in Canadian finances 
have been awaiting some new move 
since the highest court in the British 
Empire rejected an appeal from lower 
court rulings holding the Province’s 
debt policies to be illegal. Earlier ne- 
gotiations were terminated when pro- 
longed efforts to reach a compromise 
proved fruitless, 

For the past seven years Alberta 
has been paying interest at 50 per 
cent of the stated rate. The Province 
has offered 314 per cent with no ad- 
justment for back interest ; the bond- 
holders’ representatives have been 
holding out for a basic 4 per cent 
rate, compensation for accruals, and 


provision for differentials in coupon 
rates on outstanding bonds. In view 
of the substantial improvement in Al- 
berta’s financial position in recent 
years, the bondholders’ claims appear 
to be entirely reasonable. Success of 
the new negotiations would presum- 
ably result in price advances above 
the current 75-78 range for Alberta 
obligations. 


MARKET FACTOR? 


Continued from page 4 


will be a return to the free enterprise 
that built up this country and made 
possible its tremendous accomplish- 
ment in the war effort. Congress it- 
self has responded to the rumblings 
from “‘back home” and has reasserted 
its law-making authority. It is become 
clearer by the day that we are not to 
go roaming in strange fields. 

There may be a bit of irony in the 
thought that the change in the official 
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Never Has It Been So Advantageous 
To Keep Informed on Real Security Values 


HE tremendous sums of money being spent for war purposes are 

creating a vast reservoir of capital in the hands of millions of citizens 
who are more and more becoming converted to the idea that stocks are 
in a long term bull market and cash in a long term bear market. 


With the floating supply of stocks decreasing and investor confidence growing, it is inevitable 
that many under priced issues should rise considerably from today’s levels, regardless of inter- 
mediary hesitations or reactions. Market setbacks thus far have been of very limited extent 
and duration because 95‘/, of the recent investing has been for all cash, and by people who 
intend to hold for the bright longer term future. 


Why a Scarcity Situation Is Developing 


The above mentioned factors, combined with increasing confidence that our free enterprise 
system has less to fear from the exponents of regimentation and socialism than at any time 
in the past ten years, all tend to make present holders of stocks less inclined to sell and 
potential investors more inclined to buy. There is developing a scarcity situation where the 
demand for securities may be greater than the supply. 


Whether you are an experienced investor or an individual with little investment knowledge, you owe 
it to your family to avoid the careless investing that usually proves so costly, and to turn for guidance 
to the old reliable 40-Y ear-Old organization that has helped thousands of investors each year, in rising 
markets as well as. panic periods, to handle their investment funds far more effectively than they 
could possibly have done without our aid. A FINANCIAL WORLD subscription now should pay 
for itself many times over—and don’t forget that the amount you pay for the subscription is a 
deductible income tax item. This greatly reduces your net cost. 


Just What You Need When You Need It Most 


Re INANCIAL WORLD will furnish you, in condensed form, with highly essential informa- 
tion about hundreds of corporations, as well as weekly interpretative analyses of vital 
importance to you as an investor. Don’t miss such regular weekly features as our 


‘Stock Factographs”’ “New Business Brevities”’ “News and Opinions on Active Stocks” 
“Investment Service Section” ‘News and Previews From Washington” 


in addition to ten timely analyses and special articles each week, will do much to remove the 
guesswork from your future purchases. 


Yearly and six months’ subscribers receive, besides FINANCIAL WORLD each 
week, our valuable stock manual free about the 15th of each month. They also 
enjoy the privilege of obtaining advice by letter (in accordance with our rules) in 
response to their inquiries on listed stocks and bonds. 


It might be inferred that the cost of our 3-Fold Investment Service would be far more than it actually is. Just think! You 
may have all the foregoing valuable aids to your greater investment success for the nominal sum of $15 for the entire 
year. Contrast $15 with the amount you are investing in a, year, and consider how much a subscription will likely help you 
in selecting sound securities instead of poor ones. Don’t delay your subscription another day. 


;--——This Coupon Is Your Key to Essential Investment Knowledge — “~ 
FINANCIAL WORLD M.19 l 
86 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 


For enclosed $15, please renew my subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD for one year, including “INDE- 
PENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS,” your Securities Advice Privilege as per rules and an 
immediate survey of my 20 securities. (Limited to New York Stock Exchange and New York Curb Exchange issues.) 
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attitude toward the traditional Amer- 
ican way of doing business may have 
been assisted by the Administration 
itself in drafting outstanding business 
executives into “dollar-a-year” jobs 
in various commissions and bureaus 
established to carry on defense plan- 
ning and, later, the conduct of the 
war. The hats which had produced so 
many rabbits just could not produce 
that which was needed most in a cri- 
sis—the creative thinking and execu- 
tive capacity that built this country 
into the world’s foremost industrial 
empire. It is not too much to believe 
that the presence of these leaders has 
had much to do with the establish- 
ment of saner modes of thought in 
circles once dominated by socialistic 
planners. 

Whatever the reasons for the 
change of heart in the Washington 
arena, the fact is that the present bull 
market reflects confidence that re- 
gardless of other postwar conditions, 
our American system of free enter- 
prise is safe. And it is equally true 
that while inflation, increased earn- 
ings, substantial dividends, and a host 
of other factors are the tangibles most 
frequently considered as_ bolstering 
the advance and giving promise of its 
continuance, none of them could have 
been effective in stimulating the mar- 
ket had there not also been the con- 
fidence that our industrial system 
would survive the war. 


ELECTRONICS 


Concluded from page 8 


the beneficiary of these new labor- 
saving devices. 

Listed below are the companies 
that are now identified in one way or 
another with the development of elec- 
tronics and should be in a position 
to share in its postwar expansion. To 
the big corporations such as General 
Electric and Westinghouse—as well 
as American Tel. & Tel., through its 
Western Electric subsidiary—elec- 
tronics will likely represent only a 
minor portion of their revenues. 

For those who wish greater special- 
ization in the field, the radio com- 
panies—which are now heavily en- 
gaged in the production of electronic 
devices for the armed forces and the 
war industries—will provide a more 
interesting medium: Crosley, Philco, 
Radio Corporation and Zenith, in 
alphabetical order. In addition, sev- 
eral companies which are now par- 
tially identified with electronics may 
develop into important units in the 
field after the war: General Precision 
Equipment, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator, Sperry, Sylvania Elec- 
tric and Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment. 


Price Ranger 


Use the “Price Ranger", a spe- 
cially designed chart blank 
which is particularly adaptable 
for the simplified plotting of 
daily stock prices (high, low 
and close) with sales volume 
daily commodity prices, and 
any other daily index. These 
sheets are each 8!/p by I! 
inches and are sufficient for a 
six months’ arithmetical record. 
Prices: $1.00 for twenty-five 


individual sheets, postpaid. 
Check or money order ac- 
cepted. 


ind fi 
of every description prepared to order. 


Write for estimates. 


Edward Willms 


7 East 42nd St., New York 


Newmont Mining 


Corporation 
Dividend No. 59 
On May 12, 1943, a dividend of 37% cents 
9 share was declared on the capital stock of 
Newmont Mining Corporation, payable June 
15, 1943 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 28, 1943. 


H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FINANCIAL CONTACT WANTED 


Can place large volume of first mortgage loans 
between now and January first on very conserva- 
tive appraised values. Interest rate from 4 to 6%. 
Have years of experience in property 
and making loans in the Miami area. Can f 

best of reference. 


FRANK STRUBBE & CO 
233 SHORELAND BLDG. MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Possible Beneficiaries of Future Electronic Development 


New York Stock Exchange: 


*Earned 

COMMON STOCK: per Share 
General Electric 1.56 
General Precision Eq.............. 2.16 
Minneapolis-Honeywell .......... 4.29 
Radio Corp. of America........... 0.42 
Sparks-Withington ............... 0.83 
2.87 
Sylvania Elec. Products........... 1.76 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg........ 5.42 
Weston Elec. Instr................ 4.53 

New York Curb: 
Hazeltine Corp. .......... ee 4.45 
0.67 

Over-the-Counter: 
Du Mont Laboratories7........... 
Farnsworth Television ............ 0.56 
Formica Insulation ............... 5.17 


“Including postwar refund credit. 
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Electronic Products, Etc.: 


Radio, television and electronic devices. 

Radio, television and electronic devices. 

Television, electronic navigation devices, etc. 

Controls Int’l. Tel. Radio Mfg., maker of radio and television 


equipment, vacuum tubes, direction finders, radio com- 
Passes, etc. 


— 1942 —- Recent 
Div. Market 
Paid Price Range Price 
$0.50 534 
1.40 3034-21% 37 
1.00 1434-1034 22 
None 7%- 1% 16 
2.50 5934-3514 73 
0.75 14%- 7% 22 
0.20 454- 2% 12 
0.25 3 -1% 6 
1.50 31%-21% 31 
1.25 2514-15% 28 
4.00 83 -63% oF 
2.00 31%4-23 34 
1.00 - 84 30 
0.10 2-1% 3 
2.25 203%4-143% 31 
None 3%- 1 9 
0.20 2%4-13/16 4 
0.20 2%- 1 5 
as 
10 
2.00 T18 -16 23 
19 


Controlled by Paramount Pictures. {Cincinnati Stock Exchange. 


Electronic devices for heavy bombers, etc. 

Radio, television and electronic devices. 

Radio, television and electronic devices. 

Radio, television, vacuum tubes and electronic applications. 
Navigation-aircraft electronic devices. 

Radio tubes, electronic applications. 

Radio, television and electronic devices. 

Electronic tube devices. 

Radio, television, vacuum tubes, electronic applications. 


Wires, filaments. grids, contacts, etc. 

Radio, television and electronic patent holding company. 
Radio tubes and electronic devices. 

Condensers for radio, television, etc. 

Radio tubes, etc. 


Television, cathode ray tubes, etc. 

Radio, television and electronic devices. 

Hard-surface material for electronic uses. 

Contacts, condensers, rheostats, rectifiers, grid cells, etc: 


- 
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Continental Oil Company (Del.) 


Hamilton Watch Company 


Data revised to May 12, 1943 so Earnings and Price Range (CLL) 
incorporated: 1920, Delaware, as Marland 40 
Oil Company. Present title adopted 1929. 30 
Executive office: 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New {2° 


PRICE RANGE 


York, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tues- 10 
day in May. Number of stockholders (March 0 


EARNED PER GHARE $4 


23, 1943): 28,329. 
Capitalization: Long term debt. *$5,859,055 ae 
Capital stock ($5 par)......... 4,682,563 shs 
1935 36 ‘37 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


*Includes $2,500,000 notes payable to 
banks. 


Business: Although an important refiner and distributor of 
gasoline, motor oils and other products, sold under trade name 
“Conoco,” company’s principal activity is in crude oil. About 
one-sixth of the crude output comes from California. 

Management: Capable; long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $27.9 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $10.9 
million. Book value of stock, $25.07 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments initiated 1922; 
and 1928-33. Present annual rate, $1. 

Outlook: Expanding output of toluene and aviation fuels, 
with results of curtailed civilian use of gasoline, alters produc- 
tion ratios, increases unit costs and narrows profit margins, 
but increased volume suggests little net effect on earnings. 

Comment: Capital stock is a better-than-average petroleum 
equity. 


omitted 1924 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Year's 
Qu. ended: Mar.31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 


$0.48 $0.79 $0.33 $2.05 $1.50 444% —28% 
0.88 0.80 0.51 2.97 1.50 49 —24 
0.27 0.58 D0.24 1.00 1.00 35%—21% 
0.39 0.33 0.48 1.35 1.00 31%—19% 
0.22 0.19 0.22 0.92 1.00 25 —16% 
0.56 1.01 1.46 3.29 1.00 27%—17% 
0.51 0.71 1.21 3.19 1.00 27%—17 

70.25 737 —25% 


*Excluding non-recurring profits of 27 cents a share in 1936, 1 cent a share in 1937, 
10 cents a share in 1938. To May 12. 


Evans Products Company 


and Price Range (EVY) 
Data revised to May 12, 1943 40 - 

Incorporated: 1923, Delaware, as successor to } 30 
a business established 1915. Office: 5,310 | £0 PRICE RANGE 
Fullerton Avenue. Detroit, Michigan. An- 10 | =) 
nual meeting: First Wednesday in March. 0 
of stockholders (February 26, 1941): 
,451. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non DEFICIT PER SHARE 
Capital stock ($5 par)........... 244,191 1935 36 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


Business: Patented devices for loading and shipping auto- 
mobiles were formerly the most important products. Before 
the war, company broadened activities to include wood floor- 
ing, battery separators, plywood, and heating and ventilating 
systems. Has developed grade-crossing protection, gear shift 
devices, etc. Now engaged in war production. 

Management: Under leadership of the Evans family. 

Financial Position: Working capital December 31, 1942, $2.1 
million; ratio, 1.61-to-1; cash, $925,038. Book value, $20.69 
a share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments on present common 
1928-30; 1935-37. None since. 

Outlook: For the duration, output of items for military 
account will be a sustaining factor. Product diversification 
should help in the reestablishment of peacetime operations. 

Comment: Statistical factors place shares in a 1 speculative 
category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 

Qu ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$1.05 $0.99 $0.55 $1.33 $3.02 $1.75 40 23% 
Sr 0.50 0.24 0.69 0.30 1.73 0.75 34%— 6% 
D0.74 DO0.77 D0.68 0.04 D2.15 None 16 —5% 

D0.10 D0.32 0.64 0.7 None 13 —6 
Fs 0.05 D0.11 0.51 0.46 0.91 None 11%— 5 
| ae 0.41 0.52 0.65 0.18 1.87 None 8%— 4 
0.27 0.27 D0.06 0.92 1.41 Non 7 —4% 
*None *10%— 5% 

“To May 12 


Data revised to May 12, 1943 Fernings and Price Ronge (HMW) 
Incorporated: 1892, Pennsylvania. Office: 40 


Lancaster, Pa. Annual meeting: Second 30 | 2 } "Price RANGE 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders +4 O Soo 


(December 31, 1942): Preferred, 1,152; com- 


monn, 1,708. 
Capitalization: Funded Wee Non G EARNED PER SHARE $2 
*Preferred stock 6% cum......... 33,054 shs 


1935 36 ‘37 “40 41 1942 


*$100 par; redeemable $105. 


Business: One of the largest American manufacturers of 
quality watches, making a complete line of both pocket and 
wrist watches under the trade names “Hamilton” and “Illi- 
nois.” Holds interest in electric clock business through 
stock in General Time Instruments Corporation. 

Management: Experienced and well regarded in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $4.9 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $1.3 million. Book 
value of common, $9.31 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments 1928-31; ac- 
cumulations cleared 1936; regular since. Varying common 
dividends 1916-31, 1937 to date. No fixed rate. 

Outlook: Largely converted to war production, with the 
military also appreciable takers of normal and kindred prod- 
ucts; consumer purchasing power trends influence peacetime 
business. 

Comment: Normal status of common stock is that of a 
typical luxury-cycle equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND Panag Seen OF COMMON: 
ar 


J ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
SR D$0.06 $0.14 $0.92 $0.99 $1.99 None 32 —14 
1937 csuaese 26 0.60 1.05 0 2.75 $2.00 31 —17% 
Sa D0.06 0.08 0.60 0.61 1.23 1.15 21%—12 
a D0.10 0.08 0.83 0.80 1.61 1.25 18 —15 
RS 0.07 0.20 0.64 0.90 1.8 1.25 17 — 9% 
| ee. 0.16 0.20 0.55 1.05 1.96 1.25 15 — 8% 
AA 0.01 D0.36 0.72 1.25 *1.62 0.80 11%— 8 
70.04 t15%— 9% 


*Includes 9 cents postwar refund. fIncludes $0.20 payable June 15. tTo May 12. 


Life Savers Corporation 


Data revised to May 12, 1943 50 gs and Price Range (LSV) 


Incorporated: 1933. Delaware; originally 30 [} Ct CI 
founded in 1913 and incorporated in 1926; 20 PRICE RANGE 
from 1928 to 1938 was a unit of Drug, Inc. 
Office: North Main St., Port Chester, 0 
N. Y. Annual meeting: First Monday in 
May. Number of stockholders (May 1, 
1941): 12,252. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 343, i6 ae 


EARNED PE 


2 
z 
> 
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Business: Manufactures a candy confection known as “Life 
Savers,” and other hard candy. A subsidiary in Canada manu- 
factures “Beech-Nut” candy drops and fruit drops. Another 
subsidiary makes medicated confections. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1942, $3.5 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash and call loans $632,- 
769; marketable securities, $1.9 million. Book value, $13.06 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Present company inaugurated payments 
in 1933. Regular rate, $1.60 a year plus extras. 

Outlook: Emphasis has been diverted as much as possible 
to lines using the least amount of sugar; increased costs and 
taxes have been largely offset by reduced promotional out- 
lays, and volume has been sustained by quota-exempt prod- 
ucts for armed forces. Earnings should continue well above 
regular dividend needs, and permit usual moderate extras. 

Comment: Capital stock is in the relatively conservative, 
income-producing class. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ended: 31 June Sept. 30 31 Dividends Price Range 
$ 


44 $0.7 $0.78 0.46 2.46 .20 31%—25 
1937 deta 0.67 0.8 0.99 0.42 2.95 2.70 29 —23 
0.57 0.81 0.86 0.57 2.81 2.40 37%—25 
0.65 0.79 0.88 0.66 2.98 2.60 43%—33 
0.65 0.80 0.91 0.60 2.96 2.60 45 —33 
0.74 0.61 0.83 0.82 3.00 
0.75 0.52 0.83 0.66 *2.76 2.00 —20 


~ *Including 34 cents postwar refund. tIncludes $0.40 payable June 1. tTo May 12. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 28) 
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DISTILLERS 


To offset in part the loss of whis- 
key sales, most of the distillers have 
turned to wine as a new source of 
revenue. During the past year there 
have been a number of significant 
consolidations where leading Califor- 
nia vineyards were taken over lock, 
stock and barrel. American Distilling, 
for instance, became an agent for the 
wines and brandies of St. Helena, 
Cal., and Vinos de Chile, South 
America. Distillers-Seagrams took 
over the operation of the Mt. Tivy 
Winery in Fresno County, Cal. Na- 
tional Distillers acquired the Italian 
Swiss Colony and Gambarelli & Da- 
vitto, Inc., California producers of 
wines and vermouth. Schenley Dis- 
tillers went even further by purchas- 
ing Cresta Blanca Wine in 1941, and 
Centray Winery, Rosa Wine and 
Colonial Grape Products during 1942. 


ACQUISITIONS HELP 


From a postwar standpoint the ac- 
quisition of California wineries should 
place the bigger distillers in a favor- 
able position so far as diversification 
of lines is concerned. World War II 
has done much to establish the Amer- 
ican wine industry, and it is doubtful 
that Italian or French wine will be 
able fully to recover their lost mar- 
kets when peace returns. 

Whiskey sales constitute the most 
important source of revenue and prof- 
its for the “big four” in the industry, 
and while current income from indus- 
trial alcohol is helpful, the margin of 
profit is narrow. Over-all income, 
however, will be sustained by whis- 
key and distilled spirits sales, and in 
determining future prospects account 
must be taken of the relation of stocks 
now on hand to current sales volume. 

Those with the largest inventories 
are naturally in the best position. The 
table on page 9 discloses Schenley Dis- 
tillers in the lead in this respect with 
80 gallons per share, Hiram Walker 
coming second with 55 gallons. While 
the shares of all four are attractive 
for income, Schenley Distillers is of 
particular interest because of the wide 
margin with which its dividend has 
been earned and the expectation that 
it will pursue a more generous divi- 
dend policy this year. 


MAY 19, 1943 


How Can I Profit from 
Today’s Opportunities? 


.. —_ do what the successful investor does. He plans his long 
term program to coincide with major business and market cycles. His main 
objective in the downward phase of the cycle is to preserve his capital in 
the face of the deteriorating influences at work. But when the tide has 
turned he adopts a more constructive investment policy and takes full 
advantage of the many new investment opportunities that arise. 


You, too, should follow such a plan to utilize your investment capital to 
best advantage. Investment may look simple when the market is advancing, 
but risks increase as the price level rises and the shrewd investor recognizes 
the need for greater selectivity. 


THE 


FOR YOUR PROBLEM 


Many investors who have found that they were too busy with other matters 
or did not have the training or facilities to plan and supervise their invest- 
ment programs personally have found a happy solution to their problems 
by enrolling with us for personalized investment supervision. Our extremely 
high percentage of renewals years after year in boom and depression is con- 
clusive proof that the service exactly meets their needs. 


Take the first step toward better investment results. Mail your list 
of securities at once and we_will tell you what we can do to improve 
your investment position, what our fee will be and how we will keep 
your investment program under constant scrutiny from the time 
you enroll. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Please explain (without obligation 


RESE ARCH BURE AU to me) how Continuous Super- 
: vision will aid me in improving my 
: 86 Trinity Place New York, N. Y. investment results (list of present 
: My Objective: holdings of securities with original 
: Income [J Capital enhancement [J purchase prices enclosed). What 
: (or) both will it cost me? 

May 19 
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Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd. 


incorporated: 1929, Delaware, to take over | go 
[om] 
25 Broadway, New 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 

Great Falls Rod & Wire Mill, of Anaconda 60 

Copper Mining Company, and Kenosha Wire 

Number of stockholders: Not reported. $4 
Capitalization: Non: $2 
Capital stock (no par)......... .*421,981 = OCFICIT PER SHARE 0 


Data revised to May 12, 1943 Comings and Price Range (AWC) 
Mill, of The American Brass Company. 
Office: 
1935 26 “38 39 “40 “41 7942 


*Of which Anaconda Copper owns 68.61 
per cent. 


Business: A leading factor in the production of all types of 
copper wire and cables. Principal outlets in peacetime are the 
utility, building, automobile and electrical equipment fields. 
Since March, 1942, all facilities have been producing war 
materials. 

Management: Under the direction of Anaconda Copper Co. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $11.6 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $5.7 million. Book 
value of capital stock, $55.31 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments inaugurated 1929; omitted 1932- 
35 and 1938-39. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Contract renegotiation uncertainties and other war 
factors suggest continuance of conservative dividend policies. 
Record in postwar years will doubtless show the wide cyclical 
fluctuations characteristic of this type of industry. 

Comment: Wartime earnings influences have tended to re- 
duce the price swings of this normally volatile stock; minor- 
ity position makes for a thin market. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's 
Qu ended: Mar. ae June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.6 $1.50 - $1.81 $1.58  *$5.43 $4.50 89%—35 
215 1.98 1.44 D0.76 *4.70 4.75 97 —39 
ee D0.73 D0.41 0. 0.68 D0.23 None 64%—29 
D0.18 0.31 0.36 1.05 1.54 one 54%—35 
ee 0.3 0.87 1.00 71.89 $4.07 $1.50 41%—20 
aa 1.77 1.57 1.74 0.86 5.94 2.50 354%4—24 
ee 1.30 0.75 1.38 0. ” $3.38 1.50 30 —24 


*After surtax of 13 cents in 1936 and 11 cents - me. tAfter $0.60 excess profits 
tax. tIncluding $1.64 postwar refund. §To May 


Gimbel Brothers, Incorporated 


Data revised to May 12, 1943 Earnings and Price Range (Gl) 
incorporated: 1922, New York. Business 50 
originally established in Vincennes, Indiana, 40 
in 1842. New York office: Broadway and 30 
33rd Street. Annual meeting: Second Tues- 20 
day in May. Number of _ stockholders 10 oa 
March 15, 1943): Preferred, 2,700; common, 0 Fiscal ands Jane 
Capitalization: Funded debt... .*$31,909,052 
Common stock (mo par).......... 977,300 shs 1936 ‘37 ‘38 '39 “40 “41 “42 1943 


*Includes $22,465,452 mortgage payable. 
tRedeemable at $105. 


Business: Operates a chain of department stores, including 
the Gimbel stores in New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
Milwaukee, and Saks stores in New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Palm Beach, Miami Beach and Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Management: Descendants of the original founder. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital January 
31, 1943, $33.9 million; ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash, $5.4 million. Book 
value of common, $28. 39 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on old preferred from 
1922 to February, 1932; none thereafter. In 1936 company 
eliminated accumulations; regular preferred payments since. 
Declared initial dividend on common in May, 1943. 

Outlook: Large inventories at beginning of 1943 should 
postpone effects of merchandise shortages and operations 
should continue on a satisfactory basis, though price ceilings 
and higher wage costs may cut into earnings later on. 

Comment: Preferred stock is a “businessman’s risk”; com- 
mon is of speculative caliber. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Jan. 31:1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


Earned per share.. $0.22 $2.08 $1.12 D$0.76 $0.23 $1.21 $2.13 §$2.26 
(Calendar 


cccerccscece 27% 29% 15% 13% 9 8% 5% 
~y Sbeeccenseves 6% 6% 5 6% 4% 5% 4 


# 10% 
#5 


*Fiscal year changed, 1942, to end July 31. 


*Fiscal year ended January 31. 
ended January 31, 1943. tPayable June 10. 


$ Year 
#To May 12. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 


Data revised to May 12, 1943 || . Earnings and Price Range (FMC) 


50 - 
Incorporated: 1911, Canada (originally or- 40 NEW YORK CURB EXCHANG! 
ganized, 1904). Office at Windsor, Ont. 30 
Annual meet Last Monday in April. 20 oo 
of volders (December 31, 1941): 10 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None | ° C 
“Class A common stock......... 1,588,960 she ar 
*Class B common stock......... 0,000 s! 


1935 "36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 ° 


*“No par value; voting power restricted to 
“B”’ stock, otherwise rank equally. 


Business: Has exclusive manufacturing and selling rights for 
all “Ford” products, notably “Ford,” “Mercury,” “Lincoln- 
Zephyr” and “Lincoln” automobiles, “Ford” trucks and “Ford- 


son” tractors in practically all of the British Empire, except S 

the British Isles. 1 
Management: Closely associated with Ford Motor Co. (U. S.) & 
Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 

31, 1942, $21.4 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $4.1 million; mar- m 

ketable securities, $8. 9 million. Book value of combined "A and p 

B stocks, $27.43 per share. | 
Dividend Record: Paid varying dividends in 1905, 1908-12, s 

1914-27, 1930-31, 1933 to date, now at $1 regular rate. L 
Outlook: Wholly converted to war production, operations at 2 

new capacity are indicated for the duration; peace should 

mark resumption of strong trade position in its normal fields. h 


Comment: Foreign trade risks introduce a speculative factor 


although company’s record has been better-than-average for V 
this type of industry. k 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS A STOCK: | 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 e 
*Earned per share.. $2.02 er $1.96 $1.83 §$1.55 $1.98 $2.22 sea tl 
TDividends paid.. 1.00 1.06 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 

a Range of “an Stock (N. Y. Curb) : t 

698% 29% 24 23 17 13 16% x20 

*On combined A and B stoeks. {Dividends paid in Canadian funds. § Adjusted. t 
tIncluding 28 cents postwar refund. {Includes 25 cents payable June 19. x—To 12, 


Niagara Hudson Power Corporation 


Data revised to May 12, 1943 Earnings and Price Range (NHP) 
Incorporated: 1937, New York, as consoli- 25 YORK CURB EXCHANGE _| 
dation of Niagara Hudson Power and Mohawk 20 

Hi . Office: 15 Broad 8t., PRICE RANGE 
Annual meeting: Second 10 


8 . Number of stockholders 5 

March 3, 1941): First and second pre- 0 

apitalization: 

Subsidiary funded debt....... $231,088, 400 $1 

Subsidiary preferred stocks... .$126,664,049 
*First preferred 5% 378,875 shs 1935 36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 “40 ‘41 1942 
*Second preferred, A and B...... 105,930 shs 
Common stock ($10 ,581,009 shs 
TOption warrants ............. 3, 277, 107 shs 


*5% cumulative $100 par; redeemable at $107.50 per share and accrued dividends. 
tA” and “B” stock option warrants entitle Holders to purchase respectively 
2,784,905-13/24 common shares at $105 per share to October 1, 1944, ona 497,191-3/6 
common shares at $50 for each 1-1/6 shares, at any time without limit 


Business: A holding company whose system is the largest 
distributor of electrical energy in the world. Serves a highly 
industrialized area located almost entirely in New York State. 

Management: Highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Working capital December 31, 1942, $18.4 
million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $18.8 million. Book value of 
common, $14.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Preferred dividends sus- 
pended November, 1942. No common payments since 1940. 

Outlook: Operations reflect heavy wartime demands for 
power but earnings show vulnerability to new Federal taxes 
and effects of increased costs. Simplification proceedings 
under P. U. Act will result in major corporate changes. 

Comment: Speculative position of equities is emphasized by 
uncertainty as to outcome of Section 11 readjustments. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND *PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


r’s 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 1 Dividends *Price 
| RP $0.17 $0.16 $0.12 $0.23 $0.68 $0.40 17%— 7% 
RE 0.31 0.26 0.10 0.17 0.84 0.40 16%— 4 
SR esdivae 0.18 0.08 0.09 0.15 0.50 6.25 10%— 5% 
SPGsoensa 0.23 6.11 0.05 0.12 0.51 None 9%— 5 

0.14 0.23 0.66 6%4— 3's 
| ae 0.26 0.12 0.05 0.23 0.66 None 3%— 1 
0.12 0.09 D0.02 0.06 0.25 N 1% 


*Price range on New York Curb Exchange. fTo May 12. 
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group of 69 investment banking 

firms headed by Smith, Barney & 
Company, Lazard Freres & Company 
and Blyth & Company, Inc., is offer- 
ing 242,664 shares of the no-par com- 
mon stock of the Houston Lighting 
& Power Company, one of the operat- 
ing units of the Electric Bond & 
Share System, formerly controlled 
100 per cent by the National Power 
& Light Company. The offering is 
made at $54 a share. This will com- 
plete the distribution of the 500,000 
shares formerly owned by National 
Light & Power. The remainder 
257,336 shares were distributed to 
holders of National’s 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock under an exchange offer. 
With the completion of the sale, the 
Houston company will cease to be 
either a subsidiary or an affiliate of 
the National Power & Light or Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company. Appli- 
cation will be made to list the Hous- 
ton issue on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


For the purpose of adding to its 
working capital the Flintkote Com- 
pany is bringing out an issue of $3 
million of 15-year 3 per cent deben- 
tures. The underwriting group is 
headed by Lehman Brothers. In an- 
nouncing the issue, I. J. Harvey, Jr., 
president of Flintkote, said that com- 
pany activities this year have been 
dominated by war requirements, and 
that while new building and improve- 
ments are restricted by government 
regulations, essential maintenance and 
repair work are not restricted. 


x * 


A group headed by Halsey, Stuart 
& Company was the successful bidder 
for $5.3. million of one-to-ten-year 
equipment trust certificates to be is- 
sued by the New York Central Rail- 
road. The group bid 99,279 for a 2 
per cent coupon rate. The certificates 
were immediately offered at prices to 
yield 0.875 to 2.30 per cent, according 
to maturity. The certificates will 
mature $530,000 on each June 1, be- 
ginning in 1944. The offer was made 
subject to approval by the ICC. 


MAY 19, 1943 


Headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
a group of banking and investment 
firms is offering $38 million Public 
Service Company of Indiana, Inc., 30- 
year first mortgage bonds, Series E, 
due May 1, 1973, and bearing 3% per 
cent interest. The bonds are offered 
at 10234 and accrued interest from 
May 1. 

x * 


At the annual meeting of Beatrice 
Creamery Company on June 1, stock- 
holders will vote on a proposal to 
issue 91,317 shares of $4.25 cumula- 
tive preferred stock of no par value 


to effect the retirement of all out- » 


standing shares of the company’s $5 
cumulative preferred stock. The ex- 
change basis will be share-for-share. 


FUTURE OF SEC 


Concluded from page 13 


anomaly to grant greater powers to 
the SEC for the same purpose, where 
Axis restrictions are obviously de- 
signed to keep prices from reflecting 
bad news, while ours are responding 
to good tidings. 

In the meantime, the public utilities 
division of the Commission is busier 
than ever, while the registration de- 
partment has naturally diminished in 
importance with the scarcity of new 
issues and relatively little has been 
heard of the trading and exchange de- 
partment. 

The history of the SEC so far, as 
well as the place it occupies in the 
nation’s economic fabric brings to 
mind the case of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This body, too, 
started out with a rather turbulent 
history and by a process of evolution 
has found its proper place in peace 
and war. By trial and error, and with 
the help of constructive suggestions, 
the SEC also may gravitate towards 
a niche of permanent governmental 
importance in administrative law as 
well. 


INTERESTING 


FREE 


BOOKLETS 


= 


YOURS ror tHe 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of the 
items listed below will be sent free direct from 
the firm by whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a request for a 
single item. Print plainly and give both name and 
address. 


ASKING 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 


FREE AIDS FOR SECRETARIES 
AND TYPISTS 


A new erasure shield styled to ‘‘catch its owa 
dust,” also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


THE RAYON INDUSTRY 


Some of the more important facts covering this 
industry are discussed in a current memorandum 
which is offered by N.Y.S.E. House. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Helpful hints on trade procedure and practice in 
this 24-page booklet, offered by member firm of 
N.Y.S.B. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 
FOR LESS MONEY 


To provide livability and comfort; economy in 
operation; lasting home values; guaranteed pre- 
tection. A valuable booklet for any one owning a 
home or expecting to remodel or build one. 


BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD 


Income Mortgage 1970. Descriptive 
circular upon request. Offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY SURVEY 


A study of the broader aspects of the Chemical 
Industry. Subjects range from a discussion of the 
promise of phenomenal future developments, al- 
ready taking shape in research laboratories, to 
careful individual analyses of 35 companies. 
Offered by a N.Y.S.E. Organization. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for any one who wishes to learn 
to write by touch. Also for Secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 
MEANS TO YOU 


Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest federally insured savings 
and loan association serving the Southwest whese 
current dividend is 3%. 
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Associated Dry Goods Corporation 


Poor & Company 


Data revised to May 12, 1943 
Incorporated: 1916, Virginia, as holding 
company for several long established depart- 
ment stores. Office: Wilmington, Del. An- 
nual meeting: Third Monday in May. Ap- TENGE GaADDE 
proximate number of stockholders (December 
31, 1941): Preferred, 2,900; common, 3,800. - 
Capitalization: Long-term debt... .$3,620,000 Elson! yous onde Jon. 31 
*Minority interest 40,431 
+First preferred 6% cum... . 134, 364 shs 
tSecond preferred 7% cum .. 56,901 shs 
Common stock (par $1) - 598,940 shs 


Earnings and Price Range (DG) 


DEFICIT PER GHARE 


1936 ‘38 ‘39 “40 “41 “42 1943 


Data revised to May 12, 1943 


Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as a holding 
company. Oldest subsidiaries established in 
1889, Office: 224 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Legge na Annual meeting: Fourth 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 

(March 31, 1943): Class A, 962; Class B, = 


Capitalization: Funded debt $581,000 ren 
*Class A $1.50 cum. partic. 0 
(no par) 160,000 shs - SHARE 
Class B (no par) 362,828 shs 1935 "36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1949 


Earnings and Price Range (POR) 


PRICE RANGE 


*Lord & Taylor. Preferred stocks are 
non-callable; par $100. 


Business: Controls the long-established Lord & Taylor, 
James McCreery, Hahne & Co., J. N. Adam, Wm. Hengerer, 
Powers Dry Goods, Stewart Dry Goods and Stewart & Co., 
operating department stores in New York City (2), Newark, 
Buffalo (2), Minneapolis, Louisville, Baltimore, Niagara Falls, 
Montclair (N. J.) and Manhasset (L. I.). 

Management: Highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital January 31, 
1943, $18.7 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash and U: S. Gov’ts. $7.7 
million. Book value of common stock, $29.85 a share. 

Dividend Record: First preferred paid regularly in 1917-32 
and 1935 to date, clearing arrears in 1935-37; second preferred 
1918-32, 1937-38, and 1940 to date, clearing arrears in 1940-42; 
common 1920-31, resumed 1943. 

Outlook: Business is not likely to be seriously affected by 
merchandise shortages and earnings should continue to re- 
flect high general purchasing power; normally responsive to 
the economic cycle. 

Comment: Preferred stocks are of semi-investment rank; 
common a statistically improved speculation. 


EARNINGS DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Jan. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 bas 
Earned per share... $0.11 $0.85 $0.02 D$0.70 $1.34 $1.88 $2.37 *$1.72  ... 

(Calendar eed 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Price Range: 

27% 24% 12% 10% 10% 6% 11% 

12% 6 4 55% % 5% 4% T6% 


*Including 31 cents debt reduction credit. +To May 12. 


Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corporation 
Earnings and Price Range (PGS) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to May 12, 1943 
Incorporated: 1927, Pennsylvania, as a mer- 
ger; principal constituent incorporated 1902. 
Office: Lewiston, Penn. Annual meeting: 


Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1941): Preferred, 380; 
common, 870. 

Capitalization: Funded debt $3,700,000 EARNED PER SHARE 
*Preferred stock 5% cum 31,000 shs $2 
Common stock (no par) 321,860 shs $1 


*$100 par; redeemable $110 through Sep- 1935 “36 "39 ‘40 “41 1942 


*Class A participates equally share for 
share with Class B up to $2 per annum after latter has received $1.50 per share. 
Callable at $26.25 per share. Has equal voting power, share for share, with common. 


Business: Manufactures a wide variety of railroad supplies 
used in track maintenance and construction. These include 
rail laying machines, rail joints, draft gears, rail anchors, 
switch-point protectors and drop forgings. 

Management: Capable and conservative. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $2.0 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $845,757; marketable 
securities, $44,198. Book value of Class A common, $13.92. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Arrears on Class A $1 per share 
after dividend payable June 1, 1943. Nothing on Class B since 
1930. 

Outlook: Company’s business is geared to railroad track lay- 
ing and improvement programs. Wartime prospects are good; 
deferred maintenance and improved rail finances should 
cushion postwar decline but longer term outlook indicates re- 
turn to wide cyclical swings in earnings. 

Comment: Class A stock is less speculative than Class B, but 
each is subject to wide cyclical swings in earnings. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS B STOCK: 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30  Sept.30 Dec, 31 Year's Total Price Range 


Reading Company 


Data revised to May 12, 1943 


Incorporated: 1871, Pennsylvania. Office: 
Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa. An- 
nual meeting: First Tuesday in June. Num- 


af Earnings and Price Range (RJC) 
ber of stockholders (December 31, 1941): 


z PRICE RANGE 
lst preferred, 2,323; 2nd preferred, 2,080; 


common, 4,628. 

Capitalization: Funded debt... .$106,606,968 9 

*lst Preferred stock 4% EARNED PER GHARE $6 
5 559,823 shs 

839,412 shs 1935 36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


-1,399,782 shs 


($50 pa 
+Common stock ($50 par). 


tember 30, 1945. $107.50 in next five years, 
$105 thereafter. 


Business: Mines and prepares silica and silica sand, basic 
materials used in making glass, sanitary ware, electrical por- 
celain, abrasives, composition flooring, paints and chemicals 
used in the steel industry. 

Management: Among the most capable in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1942, -$816,050; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $489,444. Book value of 
common, $12.85 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments regular from 1927 to 
date excepting partial interruption in 1932-33, arrears cleared 
up in 1935-36; various common payments 1936 to date, now at 
$1 regular rate. 

Outlook: Business is normally sensitive to building and 
automotive activities; well entrenched trade position and huge 
silica reserves suggest continuance of the over-all satisfactory 
rate of earnings. 

Comment: The preferred is closely held, and inactive; the 
common usually follows the typical business cycle pattern. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total. Dividends Price Range 


it %—13% 
{To May 12. 


*Including 29 cents debt retirement and postwar credits. 


30 


*Callable at par. Second preferred convertible at company’s option into one-half 
og | of ist preferred and one-half share of common. tApproximately 42% owned 
y 


Business: Operates an extensive network of railroad lines 
(1,456 miles), in part wholly owned, and partly leased and 
jointly controlled, located principally in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. Main line extends from Philadelphia to Reading, 
Pottsville and Harrisburg, Pa. 

Management: Company enjoys good management. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1942, 39.5 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash, $10.7 million. Book 
value of preferreds and common combined, $89.52 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferreds. Com- 
mon has paid dividends in each year beginning 1905. Present 
indicated rate, 25 cents quarterly. 

Outlook: Reflecting war factors, operations will remain at 
high levels for the duration. Over the long term, increasing 
importance of heavy industry traffic will tend to offset effects 
of the declining secular trend in the use of anthracite coal, the 
most important single traffic item. 

Comment: Conservative financial policies indicate continu- 
ance of the company’s consistent dividend record. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1988 1989 1940 1941 1942 1943 


Earned per share. . 2. +4 08 $2.66 $2.89 $0.35 $1.37 59 $4. 2.93 
Dividends paid 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 #$0.50 


Price Range: 
56% 48% 50% uy 15 
85% 29% 35% 18% 10% io 11 


*Including May 13, 1943, payment. {To May 12. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


P 
‘ 
D0.19 D0.27 D0.52 D1.22 16%— 5% 
ly 1939........ 0.19 0.48 DO0.02 0.31 0.96 16%— 1% 
eee es 0.62 0.37 D0.01 0.14 1.12 12%— 5% 
0.38 0.61 0.46 0.49 1.94 8%— 3% 
0.20 0.33 0.29 0.62 1.44 5%4— 3% 
0.19 wae eee eee *10%— 4 | 
$0.15 $0.55 $0.14 $1.00 $0.50 $27%—17 
whe at Ax LE 0.44 0.56 0.42 0.29 1.71 1.00 29%—13% 
; ioe 1938........ 0.08 0.18 0.18 0.37 0.81 0.50 15%—10 
1980... 202. 0.34 0.34 0.74 0.56 1.98 1.00 16%— 9% 
1941......2. 0.44 0.55 0.27 0.58 1.84 1.00 17%—11% 
1942........ 0.47 10.06 0.60 0.40 *1.41 H 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


NED PER SHAR 
STOCK 


1943 1942 
6 Months to April 30 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


1943 1942 
3 Months to March 31 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1943 1942 
ON cps om STOCK: 12 Months to January 31 


6 Months to April 3 Lane- 0.27 0.20 Strawbridge Clothier. 
Burlington Mills 1.95 2.44 | Mack Trucks 1.08 1.29 is iat 
Maracaibo Exploration......... 0.02 0.04 12 Months 
3 Months to April3 | Minnesota & Ontario Paper....... 0.26 0.31 | Aeronca Aircraft ................ 1.31 
Eastern Pipe ‘Line we 4.02 5.16 0.75 0.09 1.94 2.33 
9 Months to March 31 0.56 0.43 Canadian International Paper..... 0.84 1.47 
Pittsburgh Forgings. 0.91 0.76 0.16 0.57 
Archer-Daniels-Midland .......... 5.07 4.78 Radio Corp. of America........... 0.13 0.13 Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip... 0.89 1.08 
6 Months to March 31 Republic Petroleum .............. 0.10 0.10 ea 2.84 4.08 
p SPP eee 0.49 0.39 Consolidated Royalty Oil.......... 0.13 0.13 
Food Machinery ........--eseeeees 1.62 1.68 OE a 0.32 0.31 Corroon & Reynolds............... 0.25 0.39 
Hayes Manufacturing ............. 0.23 0:17 | Simons Saw & Steel.............. 0.80 Cee ee SL eee 1.55 1.62 
Liquid Carbonic ......6++.seeereee 0.16 0.40 | Smith & Corona Typewriter........ 1.41 1.24 | Dominion Foundry & Steel......... 2,97 2.80 
0 a alwor' le olt . 
om Western Union ‘Telegraph......... 1.18 1.26 ourneau (R. 4.37 6.12 
Allied 04 White Sewing Machine............ 15 0.51 1.33 1.82 
Amer. Loy Seis Ling.........+++ ry one Yellow Truck & Coach............ *0.24 *0.42 | Louisiana Land & Exploration...... 0.37 0.45 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet .......... D0.33 1.36 0.33 0.21 0.66 1.05 
Continental- Fibre 0.37 0.24 Creamery 3.16 3.70 veces 0.22 0.56 
Diamond T 1,29 0.57 4,99 253 Western Pipe & Steel of Calif..... 
Follansbee Steel D0.72 D0.05 52 Weeks December 26 
General Railway Signal............ 0.90 0.39 8 ain = pane 28 Williams Oil-O-Matic Heatin 0.14 
eneral Telephone ............-.- *—Class B and common stocks combined. b—Class 
Granite 0.32 0.20 Horne (Joseph) Co........... 2.35 3.00 “B’’ stock. D—Deficit. 
Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record Company Rate riod able Record riod 
Alabama Mills ......... -..20¢ .. June 1 May 1 | Gar Wood Ind. 5% cum. pf...12%e June 1 May 20 ay 28 
Ala. Power $7 pf. $1.75 Q July 1 June 11 | Gimbel Bros. ....... ? -15¢ bo June 10 May 25 | Prentice Hall ................ 70¢e Q June 1 May 19 
Do $6 - -$1.50 Q July 1 May ll kk & eS i 50 Q July 26 July 10 Purity Bakeries ........ ..25e .. June 1 May 17 
Do $5 p -$1.25 Q Aug. 2 July 16 Goodall Securities ..... ---$1 Q May 1 Apr. 26 EE. ncn ccces< ..25¢c .. June 1 May 18 
Ala. Watoe’ Serv. rr ‘pf. .-$1.50 Q June 1 May 20 Goodyear Tire & Rubber ..50e .. June 15 May 15 Rose’s 5-10-25c Stores ..20¢ Q May 1 Apr. 20 
Allied Stores ......... --15e .. July 20 June 30 ’ OY ees $1.25 Q June 15 May 15 Roxy Theatre $1.50 pf... 37%e Q June 1 May 15 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ° -25¢ .. June 30 June 10 Great Am. Indemn. “(X .-l6c .. June 15 May 20 Rubenstein (H.) Class / _— @ July 1 June 21 
Aluminum Industries . -l15c Q June 15 May 29 Great Lakes Eng. -15ec Q June 15 June 8 EO errr .. June 10 May 28 
American Chicle ..... -$1 Q June 15 June 1 Hancock Oil of ‘cat’ -50ec Q@ June 1 May 15 Savannah El. & Pow. 8% é. a2 Q July 1 June 15 
Gas & Elec. -40c Q June 15 May 18 thse -50e Q June 1 May 15 $1.87% Q July 1 June 15 
0 4%% pf..... 1.18% Q July 1 June 4 ay - A.) Co.. 25c .. June 12 June 5 OS, 2 Serer $1.75 Q July 1 June 15 
.. June 10 May 27 .25 Q June 1 May 20 $1.62% Q July 1 June 15 
rcher-Daniels-Midland -50e .. June 1 May 21 Ltd.. 50c .. May 25 May 15 $1 .. May 29 May 19 
June 1 May 20 Oe June 15 June 1 50c Q May 25 May 15 
Q June 21 June 11 Heyden Chem. (new) ........ June 1 May 20 50c .. June 15 June 1 
Atlas Powder 75c .. June 10 May 28 $1 .. June 1 May 20 Snider Packing Corp........... June 15 June 5 
Atlas Tack Corp. ....-c00000. 20c .. June 7 May 21 Hudson Bay Mining & S...... $1 .. June 28 May 28 aaa -- May 15 May 7 
WaOw TE TS oven cocsaceas 10¢c .. May 15 May 4 Hydraulic Press Mfg. ........ 10c .. May 10 May 1 Southeast’n Greyhound Lines. ike @ June 1 May 21 
Q June 1 May 17 7%c Q June 1 May 20 37%ce Q Sep. 1 Aug. 16 
eau Brummel Ties ........... .. May 31 May 15 Imperial 25c S June 1 May 17 Oc Q June 1 May 21 
Belden BES, Q June 1 May 17 50c S June 1 May 19 1.50 Q June 1 May 21 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet........50¢ .. June 1 May 15 25c .. June 1 May 14 Spencer Kellogg 40c .. June 10 May 22 
$1.50 Q June 1 May 15 Interstate 25c .. July 15 June 16 Stamford Water 0c Q May 15 May 5 
Birmingham Gas ........ +.---60¢ .. May 25 May 15 8 A OE ae ee Oc .. June 17 May 27 Standard Dredge Corp. $1.60 
Bloch Bros. Tobacco ......... Oc .. May 15 May 10 Kellogg RAR & Sons...... 40c .. June 10 May 22 a  Peerrea rrr 40c @ June 1 May 20 
1.50 Q June 30 June 25 Kobacker Stores .............. Q June 1l May 29 Standard Oc .. May 31 May 24 
Biue Ridge t75e Q JUne 1 May 15 Kress (6. EH.) & Co... = .. June 14 May 21 Standard Oil (N. J.).......... 50c .. June 15 May 15 
50c .. June 1 May 17 Q June 5 May 20 .. June 1 May 15 
ee 45c .. May 27 May 17 Lexington Water Co., 7% pf. Po 75 Q June 1 May ll Storkline Furniture ......... 12%c Q May 28 May 17 
Burlington 85e .. June 1 May 15 Maclaren Pow. & Pap .. May 31 May 15 10c .. June 14 May 15 
Do 5% cum, pf....... age Seer Q June 1 May 15 Madison Square Gosden ietveue 25¢ .. May 28 May 18 Timken Roller Bearing ....... 50c June 5 May 20 
Cmts, ‘Wire ‘g Cable ‘“‘A ..$1 Q June 15 May 31 Metal Textile Corp. .......... 10c .. June 1 May 20 eT eee $1.50 June 15 June 1 
Q June 15 May 31 Metal Corp. ........35¢ Q June 10 June 1 United Amusement A .......40c May 31 May 15 
canfela June 15 June 5 $1.75 Q June 30 June 21 40c .. May 31 May 15 
.. June 30 June 15 “paison $7 pr. pf...$1.75 Q July 1 June 1 United Merch. & Mfrs......... 50c S June 10 May 25 
Ark. Pub, Sv. 7% pf. 75 Q@ June 1 May 15 Do $1.50 Q July 1 June 1 50e Q June 1 May 15 
entral Power ...... pete tee ses 30c .. June 1 May 20 Do $7 cum. $7 pf........ $1.75 Q July 1 June 1 Western Auto Supply ........ 25c .. June 1 May 20 
Chamberlain Metl. W’thr Strip.15e .. June 10 June 1 Oe Se eee 1.50 Q July 1 June 1 Woodward Governor .......... 25ec Q June 3 May 20 
Clark 50c .. June 14 June 1 $1.75 Q July 1 June 15 Accumulated 
Gas & Elec. 6% $1.50 Q July 1 June 15 
1%c Q June 15 May 25 1.50 Q July 1 June 15 | Axton Fisher Tob. $6 - $24.75 .. June 30 June 21 
Collins & y EE 5% pf..... $1.25 Q@ June 1 May 18 Do 6% pf. ser. 1940...... $1.50 @ July 1 June 15 | Arden Farms Co., pf.........$4.50 .. June 1 May 20 
Colonial Stores ............. 25¢ Q June 1 May 20 | Minn.-Honeywell casaatet 50 Q June 10 May 25 | Cushman’s Sons 7% Df. -$3.50 June 1 May 17 
Cushman’s Sons 7% pf....... $1.75 .. June 1 May 17 BO GEE, TE axieevnvcs canes $1 Q June 1 May 20 | Higbee Co. 5% pf.. - $5.69 May 1 Apr. 26 
Columbia Broadcast a ve B....$30 .. June 4 May 21 Do 4%% pf. C .......... $1.07 @ June 1 May 20 | Holt (Henry) class A. , .45¢ June 1 May 21 
Community Pub. Serv. ........ 40c .. June 15 May 25 | Miss. Valley Pub. Serv....... $1 Q July 1 June 17 | Mangel Stores $5 pf......... $1.25 June 15 June 3 
Congoleum-Nairn ............ 25¢ June 15 June 1 $1.50 Q July 1 June 17 | Public Electric Lt. 6% pf... .$1.50 June 1 y 21 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 pf. “3iige Q@ June 15 May 28 | Motor Wheel Corp. ...........- 20¢ .. June 10 May 21 Towne Securities |) ee $3 May 24 May 13 
-. July 1 June 14 75e Q June 1 May 21 E 
Deisel-Wemmer- 37%e .., June 25 June 10 | Newberry (J. J.) Co........... 60c Q July 1 June 10 ime 
Diamond Alkali ......+.....++ 50e Q June 12 May 27 | Newmont Mining ........... 87%e Q June 15 May 28 | Shetiter Pon sscund Lines..12%e .. June 1 May 21 
piamond 25e .. June 25 June 11 50c .. July 1 June Sep. 1 Aug. 16 
ictaphone Corp. ...........- 25¢ Q June 1 May 14 N. Y. Shipbuilding ......... 1.50 S May 27 May 17 Storkline Furniture ........ 12%e May 28 May 17 
Eastman, Kodali... :.1$125 Q July 1 June 5 | Ohio Pow. 4%% pf. .....- $1.12% Q June 1 May 10 | United Merch. & Mfrs......... ee... Caw ie 
6% D $1. Q July 1 June 5 Paramount Pictures .......... Q July 1 June 15 Stock 
Ey n Natt June 21 June 5 Parker RustProof ........... 37%e .. June 1 May 20 
ederal Lt. & T. $6 pf $1.50 Q June 1 Mayil7 | conv. pf. ......... 31 Q May 28 May 15 +Payable in cash or common stock. *One share Pacific 
shout cc; PYRE 35¢ .. June 1 20 Pfaudler "Go. 6% pf. ee @ June 1 May 20 bg and Electric on each 100 shares of North American 
5% cu. ev. pf. ....... $1.25 Q June 1 May 20 June 10 May 25 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Miscellaneous 

{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 
§Steel Operation (% of Cap.). 
Total Car Loadings (cars)..... 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 
tMotor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 
tGas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.).. 


{Bank Clearings, New York City 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 
t*Bitum. Coal Output (tons).. 

F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 


Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (cars): 


Forest Products ...... ae 
Grains & Grain Products..... 
Livestock 


Federal Reserve Reports 


Member Banks, 101 Cities 

Total Commercial Loans .. 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 
Other Loans for Securities..... 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 
Total Time Deposits.......... 
Brokers’ Loan (N. Y.-C 


Reserve System 


Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 
Total Money in Circulation.. 


*Daily average. 
following week. 


xRevised. 

Monthly 

Indicators 
U. 8. Gov't Debt...... *$131.9 


*$66.0 
Wholesale Price Lndex $4.11 $3.68 
tAdvertising Lineage: 

Monthly Magazines... 756,371 591,413 
Women’s Magazines.. 745,086 633,850 
Canadian 


Magazines... 229,757 213,502 
——APRIL—— 
tAdvertising Lineage: 
National Weeklies. ..1,113,961 868,598 
Trade Publications (pages) : 
Industrial Magazines. 13,199 10,594 
Trade Papers ....... 2,197 1,934 
Miscellaneous ........ 994 825 
Air Passenger Traffic: 
UAL (rev. pass. miles) *28.8 *28.9 
Steel Activity: 
Output (met tons).... *7.4 “7.3 
Rated Capacity ...... 99.3% 97.7% 
U. 8. Steel Corp. 
Shipments (net tons). *1.6 a 
tRail Equipment Orders: ° 
Cotton Activity 
Spindles in Operation *23.5 33.1 
Fairchild Retail Prices: 
Composite Index...... 113.2 112.5 
Trading ae 
(N. Y. 8S. E.): 
Stock Transactions oan ) *33.6 *7.6 
Bonds ( Pr. value).... *$372.7 *$174.0 
(N. Y. Curb): 
Stock Transactions *8.4 *1.4 
Bonds (par value). *$26.0 *$15.8 
Bonds, Called, Total.... *$42.0 *$179.9 
*3.8 *66.4 
*13.6 *3.6 
State Municipal. . *5.9 *73.1 
0.7 *3.0 
Miscellaneous ....... *0.4 *0.5 
*Million. 


in 38 states.) 


4000 omitted. 
7000,000 omitted. 


Week Ended 
Weekly Price Indicators 
1942 Metals (Ferrous & Non-Ferrous) S 
3,904 3,867 3,351 Aluminum, per 
99.4 99.6 Copper, electrolytic, per lb..... 
816,551 788, oo. 839,253 Iron, No. 2 foundry, per ton... 

88,166 90,029 100,780 Steel Billets, per ton........... 3 i . 
99,240 98,193 108,703 Steel Scrap, heavy melt’g, per ton *20.00 20.00 20.00 

Tin, Straits Settlements, per Ib. *0.52 52 0.53 

May 1 Apr. 24 May 2 Zinc, New York, per Ib....... . *0.0864 0.0864 0.0865 
$5,206 $4,081 $3,886 

4,741 5,423 3,781 Farm Products: 

1,583 x1,973 1,856 Butter, creamery, per lb........ 0.46 0.46% 0.37% 

203.4 202.6 172.9 Cocoa, superior Bahia, per lb.... 0.09 0.09 0.0828 

Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per lb........ *0.09 3% 0.09 % 0.09% 
ges, grade rst, per dozen. i 36 
Flour, std. Spring pats. bbl.... 6.65@6.90 3.55 7.00 
43'748 43189 50.406 Lard, Middle West, per lb...... *0.1392% 0.1392% 0.1047% 
46.597 45216 36193 Oats, No. 2, white. per bushel.. 0.62% 0.76% 0.61% 
15-713 15156 13°885 Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel 0.78% 1.04% 0.83% 
97574 98566 112°736 Sugar, granulated, per lb....... *0.0560 0.0560 0.0525 
eat, No. 2, red, per bushel... 
383,843 377,173 383,221 Textiles: 
Cotton, middling, per lb........ *0.2034 0.2013 0.1731 
Printecloths, per yard.......... *0.08971 0.08971 0.08130 
Miscellaneous Commodities: 
y5 Apr. 28 May 6 Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. *1.11 1.11 1.11 
(000,000 omitted) Gasoline, tank wagon, dealer, gal. 0.1060 0.1060 0.0940 
$10,674 $10,637 $11,008 Hides, No. 1 packer, per Ib.. - *0.15% 0.15% 0.15% 
*Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 
617 504 393 Fisher’s Wholesale Commodity Price Indexes: 
32,331 31,909 16,471 (1926 = 100) May7 Apr. 30 May & 

3°226 All commodities (131 111.8 111.8 106.3 

528 30098 24°854 Building Materials ........ 115.5 115.5 114.9 

1,330 1,396 336 Farm Products ................ 119.2 119.2 101.9 

6,850 6,655 2,572 85.5 85.5 83.7 

$As of the beginning of the Semi-manufactured Goods ..... 101.9 101.9 101.1 
#Journal of Commerce. 110.2 110.2 108.4 
Miscellaneous ........... ee 83.5 83.5 82.4 
INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Monthly 
Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39=100 Indicators — 

Monthly figures are those of the 
Federal Reserve Board Index;-- Colonial Stores... 3-4 338 
weekly extensions are based on 
computations by The Financial Edison ‘Bree, Stores.. 
180'- world Fishman *0.4 
| Grant (W. T.)....... *13.8 *12.4 
170 Green (H. L.)....... *5.4 *4.7 
Interstate Dept. Strs. *3.7 *3.0 
Kresge (S. 8.).... *17.2 *15.5 
160 Kress (8. H.)........ *10.0 *8.6 
Kroger Grocery ...... *31.1 *28.4 
15 Lane Bryant ........ *2.5 *2.0 
Lerner Stores ....... *7.1 *5.2 
140 McCrory Stores ...... *5.6 *4.8 
McLellan Stores ..... *2.9 *2.3 
Melville Shoe ....... *4.5 *5.0 
130 Montgomery Ward *60.7 *57.6 
Murphy (G. C.)...... *7.0 *5.9 
120 — National Tea ........ *6.8 *6.9 
Neisner Bros. ...... *3.2 *2.5 
Newberry (J. J.).... *7..3 *5.7 
110 Penney (J. C.)...... *40.6 *36.5 
Peoples Drug Stores *2.9 *2.5 
100 Rose’s Stores ....... *0.8 *0.6 
Safeway Stores ...... *41.5 *46.5 
Schiff Shoes ......... *2.3 *2.1 
90 Sears, Roebuck .....  *73.3 *76.3 
a een TUG le 
80 Western ~y *3.5 *4.9 
Woolworth W.)...  *87.3 *33.1 
Broadcasting Time Sales 

Toa: 8 
4.3 3.9 
50 NBC (Bite) 3.3 
193233 "34 '35 '37 '41'42 J) FMAM J J Columbia 4.5 
1 943 0.9 1 


+Publisher’s Information Bureau. 


tAt first of the month. 


{American Trucking Association. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
_ —CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— ——CHARACTE 


RRs Utilities 
ay 

os 138.85 36.89 20.04 

Jo. 137.27 35.97 19.90 

8.. 138.36 36.47 20.11 
10.. 138.64 36.28 20.53 
138.36 36.06 20.36 
| 138.24 36.11 20.08 
32 


YRYSE Issues No.of N N N 40 
ye in- New lew 

a. Traded s Decl. ch’ng’d Lows Bonds 
48.37 2,078,020 971 445 306 220 174 0 96.29 
47.69 2,149,611 988 187 625 176 130 0 96.18 
48.14 1,063,210 816 494 166 156 57 1 96.27 
48.25 2,515,190 947 478 258 211 155 0 96.35 
48.07 1,788,335 935 257 463 215 69 1 96.26 
48.09 1,433,890 949 251 488 210 91 0 96.25 


(186 motor carriers 


Value of 

Bond Sales 
N.Y.S.E. 
May 
$22,884,000 
25,880,150 
9,603,000 
17,727,000 10 
14,749,000 
13,081,900 
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Farnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks 


dividends, paid in full (including extras, if any) for the year; price 


Thi. is Part 13 of a series which will cover all common stocks listed 
on ‘he New York Stock Exchange. Unless otherwise noted, earnings 
and dividend figures have been adjusted for any stock split-ups that 
may have been effected. Figures for 1942: earnings, latest reported; 


range, complete for 1942. Earnings and dividend averages are for 
the ten-year period 1932-1941, or for whatever period ended 1942 
for which the figures are available at the time of going to press. 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


1939 1940 1941 Average 1942 
jg 23 $1.82" $3 33° $4 03” $1.51 j$3 
pated D$2. 44 jD$2. 16 jD$0.59 j$1.31 j$3.14 j$4.25 j$2.43 j$1. j$3. j$4. ‘ j$3. 
None i 2.16 j $0.59, 0.6 .35 0.75 1.50 2.00 0.63 1.35 
Earnings ..... $0.85 0.76 $1.56 P $1.76 $2.81 $2.46 $2.21 $2.40 $2.96 $1.85 $1.96 $2.07 
Dividend ..... 0.25 one 0.25 0.87% 2.50 2.00 1.25 1.25 2.00 1.50 1.19 1.50 
ludson....... 92% 9334 73% 43% 54% 58% 25% 28 23% 14 11% 
& 37% 23% 36% 13 74% 12% 8% 6 7 
Earnings . *$6.42 $3.52 *$1.87  *$1.73 *$1.67 $1.24 *D$7.87 *D$4.61 $0.97 $8.47 $3.84 $12.87 
Dividend ..... 7.50 None None None None None None None None None 0.75 None 
Earnings ..... D$1.51 D$1.77. D$1.17 D$1.74 D$0.08 D$0.55 D$2.34 D$0.30 $0.12 $2.17. D$0.72 $3.05 
Dividend . None None None None None None None None None None ; None 
2 2 ee 
: Earnings ..... $1.04 $0.96 $0.85 $1.52 $1. 68 $1.56 $1.23 $1.51 $1.69 $1.96 $1.40 $1.23 
Dividend ..... 1.50 0.95 0.80 0.80 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.40 1.15 1.30 
Earnings .... -kD$1 00 a2 k$2.36.  k$2.89° k$4.49 ks4. 05° kD$1.72 $2. 08 k$1.16  k$7.08 $2.52 k$5.04 
Dividend ..... 0.30 None 2.00 2.00 2.00 25 .00 None 0.25 1.00 1.28 1.25 
Diamond Match ...........- Ss coaches 19 29 28 41 401 "363 en 34% 36% 29% 27% 
Earnings Bras a $1.54 $1.58 $1.64 $1.75 $1.58 $1.62 $1.60 $1.64 $1.51 $1.57 $1.60 $1.64 
Dividend ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.95 1.75 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.35 1.50 
Diamond T Motor.........- High...... 23 11 10% 10% 10% 9% 
Earnings ..... D$0.71 $0.69 $1.12 $1.23 $2.04 $1.05 $0.003 $0.72 $0.56 $3.24 $0.48 $3.59 
Dividend ..... 0.13 0.18% 0.48 0.36 1.18 1.00 0.25 0.40 0.25 1.50 0.57 1.00 
‘4 “4 ‘4 2 
Earnings ..... 58 = g$0. 2$0.54 g$5.04 g$2.42 g$3.95 g$3.75 g$3.29 g$5.08 g$4.17 $2.92 g$5.75 
Dividend ..... None None None None None 0.50 2.00 2.00 2.22 2.22 0.89 2.22 
17% 15 8Y% 9 9 7 7% 
Earnings i$1.64 $1.79 $2.45 $1.36 $2.11 $2.48 $1.42 $2.02 $1.84 $2.40 $1.95 $1.30 
Dividend . 1.50 0.75 1.62% 1.50 1.50 2.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 0.75 1.21 0.50 
Doehler Die Casting........ ING 25 64k 6 3% 5 14 28% 38% 46% 25% 22% 24% 23% 26 
BMD vecsesce 1% 3% 10% 27% 16% 12 10 14 17 aire 16% 
Earnings Daue sb D$1.38 $0.60 $1.99 $2.40 $3.19 $3.46 $0.19 $2.43 $3.68 $4.37 $2.09 $2.71 
Dividend ..... None None None None 1.00 2.00 0.20 None 1.25 1.00 0.55 2.00 
Earnings ..... §$1.04 §$1.91 $$2.03 §$1.95 $$2.13 $$2.11 §$2.08 $$1.97 §$2.06 §$1.98 $1.93 §D$1.72 
Dividend ..... 0.65 0.90 1.75 2.00 2.00 3.45 2.00 2.00 2.00 12.00 1.75 71.70 
Douglas Aircraft ..........- 18% 18% 28% 58% 82% 77% 80% 79 
Se ae 5 10% 144% 17% 50 26% 31 65% 59% 51 
Earnings ..... k$0.20 k$0.10 k$0.08 k$2.70 k$1.74 k$1.90 k$3.76 494.31 k$18.05 k$30.29 36 42 
Dividend ..... 0.87% 0.75 one 0.75 None None 3.00 3.00 5.00 5.00 .00 
(After 50% Stock Div.)..High......... wkin Rew’ 91 105 142% 159% 106% 108% 171 141% 134 
Low . 62 80 94 79% 10238 101% 127% 111% 95 
Earnings ..... e$1.96 e$1.33 e$3.58 e$3.3 e$4.42 e$4.17 e$3.91 e$3.76 e$6.65 e$6.58 $3.97 e$7.14 
Dividend ..... 1.33 1.33 1.67 2.00 2.20 3.35 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.39 3.00 
Dresser Mfg. (Old “B”  High......... 12% 10% 17% 17% 36% 39% 14 10% 
1% 2% 5 6% 13 8% 6% we 
Low ......... 6 14% 12% 13% 
Earnings 66 D$2. 17, -D$1.47 D$1.32 $1.36 $0.91 $0.18 $2.55 $3.57 T$3.02 $0.40 $5.16 
ill International ...... A, 4, A, A, A, 7 
Tere 4% 1% 4 3 5 2% ed 2 
Earnings ..... D$0.41 D$0.98 D$3. 64 D$1. Fr D$0.19 D$0.40 D$0.05 $0.40 0.77 $0.96 $0.50 y$0.15 
Low | 133 12 13% 10 10 9% 6 8 
Earnings ..... eD$0.81 e$1.20 e$1.91 e$1.01 e$1.02 e$2.06 e$0.70 e$1.03 e$1.01 e$0.58 $0.97 e$1.16 
Dividend ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.60 0.96 0.90 
duPont deNemours ........ 60 96% 103% 146% 184% 180% 154% 188% 164% 144 
Ae 22 32% 80 86% 133 98 90% 126% 146% 136% 3 102%. 
Earnings ..... $1.81 $2.93 $3.63 $5.02 $7.53 $7.25 $3.74 $7.65 $7.17 $7.44 $5.42 $5.07 
astern till 2.75 3. 3.45 6.10 6.25 7.00 7.00 4.86 4.25 
(Including predecessor Low......... 13% 12% 25 24 16 
company) Earnings ..... Formed March 29, 1938 $0.08 $0.44 $0.47 $0.84 : $2.06 ' $2.80" $2.81 $1.36 $3.28" 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None 
tern Rolling Mill....... 6% 10 12% 8 12% 17 8% 8 6 5% 
1 13 43 3% 5% 2 3% 3 2% 
Earnings ..... D$2.32 D$1.32 D$1.65 D$0.64 $0.34 $0.58 D$1.79 D$0.37 D$0.64 $1.63 D$0.78 $2.25 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None None None 
Eastrian Kodak ........... 87% bid 89% 116% 172% 185 198 187 186% 166% 145% 151% 
35% bid 46 79 110% 156 144 138% 117 120% 108 
Earnings ..... $2.53 $4.78 $6.28 91 $8.25 $9.76 $7.54 $8.26 $7.96 57 .08 $8.41 
j Dividend ..... 5.25 3.00 3.50 5.75 6.75 7.50 6.50 6.00 6.00 6.00 5.62 6.75 
‘—12 mos. to M g—12 mos. to July 31. i—12 mos. to Sept. 30. j—12 mos. to Oct. 31. k—12 mos. to Nov. 30. 
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